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SHAKSPEARIANA. 


‘Measure ror Measure.’—Happening to take 
down a volume of Dyce’s Shakespeare for the pur- 
pose of reference, I fell upon two commentatorial 
emendations (so called) of the first folio text which 
I have long since shown to be absolutely destruc- 
tive of the meaning intended by the author. They 
are not Mr. Dyce’s own, but have been incautiously 
adopted by him from the text which I shall take 
the liberty of calling “The Vulgate.” When my 
interpretation was submitted to the late Dr. Mans- 
field Ingleby, who, in my own opinion, stands in 
the very highest rank among the verbal commen- 
tators, he accepted it without hesitation, as com- 
pletely vindicating the reading of the first folio. I 
now ask leave to reproduce it through your columns 
if you can afford the space. 

irst of all I transcribe the whole passage as 
given by Dyce, italicizing the corrupt additions. 
They are comprised in Claudio’s well-remembered 
speech, ITI. i. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restlesss violence round about 


The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a ise 

To what we fear of death, 


The interpolated plurals bring ruin upon one of 
the most noteworthy passages ever written by our 
author, marring the true interpretation. Let us 
examine the whole, line by line.’ 

Firstly, observe that Shakespeare draws through- 


js | Out upon the stores of his own learning, which was 


multifarious and extensive. He invents nothing, 
but confines himself to traditional ideas. y 
reason for noting this will presently appear. Let 
us trace up the references. 

L. 2. “To lie in cold obstruction.” A Latinism, 
built into the tomb,” “ bricked up.” 

L, 4. “The delighted spirit.” Lightened from 
the grossness of the body. The spirit is the lightest 
of the elements into which the ancients supposed 
the body to be resolved after death :— 

Corpus terra tegit, tumulum circumvolat umbra ; 
Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit. 
I do not recollect that Shakspeare uses the word 
in the sense of “ joyful.” 
Unto thy value will I mount myself 
Upon « courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 
Pericles,’ I. i. 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meeti: 
Our dreadful marches to delightful 
Richard III.,’ I, i. 
For the punishment of fire refer to ‘neid,’ vi. 
742 :— 
Aliz panduntur inanes 
Suspensz ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Also to the ‘Inferno,’ where it is contrasted with 
the punishment by cold, which is represented by 
Dante as being the more severe of the two. 

L. 5. “To reside,” ¢.¢., to sink down into— 
in the sense of residuum, not of residence or dwell- 
ing. The abominable vulgarism which we read in 
windows of watering-places, “board and resi- 
dence,” in lieu of the honest old “ board and lodg- 
ing,” was unknown in the days of Elizabeth and 
James. 

L. 6. “In thrilling regions.” The addition 
of the s to “ region ” is really too bad, showing an 
entire misconception of the meaning of the word. 
Probably induced by misinterpretation of “ reside.” 
“ Region ” is confinement, a Latinism. Somewhere 
in Cicero (I have mislaid the reference, and am 
away from books) you will find these words, 
‘* regionibus officii sese continere,” i.¢., by the 
strait rule of office. This interpretation can be 
made good by reference to the ‘Inferno,’ where 
the wicked of the cold circle are described as im- 
movably encased by ice, into which they had 
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“ resided ” (vide supra) like flies in glass (we should 
say in amber), but contorted and cramped up into 
manner of forms :— 
Gia era, e con paura il metto in metro, 
Dove |’ ombre tutte eran coverte, 
E transparean, come festuca in vetro. 
Altre son a giacer, altre stann’ erte, 
Quella col capo rt — con le piante, 
Altra com’ arco, piedi inverte. 
L,7:— 


To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
The punishment of Francesca da Rimini :— 
To venni in loco d’ ogni luce muto, 
Che muggia, come fa per tempesta, 
Se da contrari venti ¢ combattuto. 
La buffera infernal, che mai non resta, 
Mena gli spirti con la sua rapino, 


Voltando e percotendo li molesta, Canto v. 
L, 10 :— 
That lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling. 


Again a plural s, destroying the true meaning. To 
imagine thought is to image thought, to think 
so intensely as to materialize thought, to invest 
thought with objective form; one of the phe- 
nomena, or supposed phenomena, of what is now 
called spiritualism, but which has been familiar to 
adepts in the hermetic or wisdom-religion time 
immemorial. It is curious that the word “ imagina- 
tion” should have been so revolutionized. When 
we say “it is all imagination,” we mean that it has 
no reality; we use it as equivalent to “‘ ideality.” 
Cf. ‘ King Lear,’ I. iii. :— 
“TI have told you what I have seen and heard, but 
faintly ; nothing like the image and horror of it.” 
Also ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ V. i. :— 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact, 
Again, ibid. :— 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
8 them shapes, an TV 
A local habitation, and a 
Such tricks hath strong imagination. 
The materialization of thought is the punishment 
of consciousness. But whence is the idea derived? 
It must be observed that all the variations of tor- 
ment previous to this last are borrowed, our 
author having adhered to tradition. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the materialization fol- 
lows in the same category. But where to look for 
the original I know not. Can any one of your 
well-read correspondents give a clue? I incline to 
think that the idea, if recoverable at all, will be 
found among those fragments of hermetic philo- 
sophy which the Rosicrucians claim to have pre- 
served. ‘There is a passage in a work by Lytton 
Bulwer, who was better read in ocoult science than 


most of us, which points in that direction. See |; 
pt. ii— 


* Lucretia,’ epilogue, 


“Seldom disturbed of though: 
with its struggles of doubt, conscience 
crime, which gives such an appalling interest to the 
soliloquy.” 

See also epilogue to pt. ii., consciousness being the 
curse of Lucrezia in the madhouse :— 

“That eye never seems to sleep, or in sleep, the lid 
never closes over it, As you shrink from its light, it 
seems to you as if the mind that had lost coherence and 
harmony, still retained its latent and incommunionable 
consciousness as its curse.” 

It is very possible that Shakespeare and Bulwer 
ue the same idea from the same source. 

ll:— 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

Kaxés (iv Oavew xadas. 

in Aul.,’ v. 1252, 

I also find among my notes, but have forgotten 
the reference :— 

[lavrayév {iv 75d padrdAov Oavéw 
Euripides. 
Compare also the speech of Polixena when fetched 
away by Ulysses to be sacrificed on the tomb of 

Achilles, 

Such is, in my belief, the true exegesis, the 
right exposition of a passage which been 
ruined by commentatorial industry, by the moles 
of literature, whose main achievement is to throw 
up mole-hills as they work along. And here we 
see most markedly not only the evidence of 
Shakespearian learning, but also of that marvellous 

wer of compression to which masses of cryptic 
ore have been subjected, unparalleled in all 
literature, and in this instance even by Shake- 
speare himself. Hues Carzetox, 

25, Palace Square, Upper Norwood, 


‘Tempest,’ IV. i.:—On the Shakspere mono- 
ment in Westminster Abbey are these lines from 
the ‘ Tempest’: — 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

Leave not a rack behind, 
_ in all the editions I have seen the lines run 

us :— 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

nd, e this insu n 

Leave not a rack behind., 
Can you or any of your readers explain why this 
transposition was made, or refer me to an edition of 
Shakspere’s plays in which these lines are arranged 
as they are placed on the monument ? 

WituamM Bispaax. 

| Century Club, New York, U.8. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS: HER HAIR AND PERUKES, 
(See 7% 8. iv. 81, 121, 281, 361, 381, 441 ; v. 22.) 

The following list of engraved portraits of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, which I possess, may be 
of some little utility, as several of them are 
without any mention of the originals from which 
they are taken :— 

1. From a painting in the Palace of St. 
James’s :— 

(a) “‘ Maria Scotorum, &c. Anno Aitat. 38. In 
the Royal Palace of St. James’s,an Antient Paint- 
ing, 1580. Delin. et sculp. G. Vertue, 1735.” 
This is a three-quarter length portrait, with large 
rf, cap, and long veil; the hair is fair and 
frizzed. A crucifix hangs at the waist, suspended 
from the neck by a thick cord. Granger (‘ Biog. 
Hist.’) says this “is a genuine portrait.” Engraved 
for Rapin’s ‘ Hist.,’ second English ed., folio. 

(6) A half-length from the same painting. G. 
Vertue, sculp. 1729,” for Rapin’s ‘ Hist.,’ first 
English ed., 8vo. 

2. From a painting by Zucchero :— 

(a) “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” with frill and lace 
cap, the hair fair and much more displayed than is 
usually the case. A charming engraving, but 
Granger states that the original “ by some is not 
esteemed genuine.” “ Zucchiro [sic] Pinxt. ; Sher- 
vin fie] Sculpt., from a Painting in the Possession 
of F. Timberman, Esq. Published by Thos, Cadell, 
Strand, 1* Jany., 1788,” for Hume and Smollett’s 
Hist.,’ 8vo. 

(6) Probably copied from the next above, “ Jno. 
Thurston, del.; Chas. Warren, sc. Published 
Feby. 20, 1804, by James Wallis, 46, Paternoster 
Row, London,” for Hume and Smollett’s ‘ Hist. ,’ 


3. From a miniature by Isaac Oliver :— 

(a) Mary with a black velvet and lace cap and 
roff. The hair is fair and apparently brashed 
back over pads. “I, Oliver pinx.; Goldar sc. 
Published as the Act directs July 10, 1784,” for 
Harrison’s ed. of Rapin’s ‘ Hist.,’ folio. 

(6) Small head in a round, Granger _ it 
“was engraved by Strange.” Smollett’s ‘ Hist.,’ 
1758, 

(c) Mary téte-d-téte with Darnley, engraved by 
Eastgate for Town and Country Magazine, 1787. 

(d) A woodcut head in a round, by Bewick (?) 
Tye Hist. of Eng.,’ &c., published at Newcastle-on- 

ne, 1801. 

(e) One in a sheet of portraits, “‘ Engraved by 
J. W. Cook for Crabb’s ‘ Hist. Dict.’ Published 
by Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, 1825.” 

4. A fancy full-length portrait, ‘‘ Wale, del.; 
Grignion, sculp.,” for Sydney’s ‘ Hist. of Eng.,’ 
1774, and other publications. 


5. A three- 1 blished 
by “the London Printing and Publishing. Oo, 


Limited,” and Lodge’s cabinet portrait, both from 
the Earl of Morton’s picture described by Mr. 
PicxrorD. In these the hair is dark. 

J. F. Mayseron. 

Liverpool, 

About three years since I arranged a calendar 
which will enable any one to ascertain, almost at 
a glance, on what day of the week any day of any 
month will fall in any year for many centuries past, 
the present, and in future, the key to it being 
merely the Sunday letter for the year. Upon 
reference to Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book of 1559 
I find that the Sunday letter for 1587 was A, and 
applying this letter to my calendar I found at 
once that February 8 was on a Wednesday, 
thus confirming Mr. Lynn’s statement. If 
your correspondent Nemo will favour me with 
his address I will beg his acceptance of one 
of my calendars, which will render him quite 
independent of Old and New Style, of which it 
takes no account whatever; its arrangement being 

ulated by the solar cycle of twenty-eight years. 

hile upon the subject of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
I should like to ask what were the following articles 
for domestic use which are mentioned in a 
“ Memoriall of Wants for the Scottish Queene” 
at Tutbury, Jan. 17, 1584, in allusion to her bed- 
room, ‘* 4 Cwissines...... two silver chawfrets.” It 
would appear that the queen was allowed to play 
billiards, as six yards of material were purchased 
at Coventry “For the Q [queen’s] billyards boord.” 

C. Leeson Prince, F.R.A.S. 
The Observatory, Crowborough, Sussex, 


Without referring to the year of Mary’s death, 
which, according to Nemo, it would appear is satis- 
factorily settled, I would simply say, for a long time 
—and after reading all within my reach—I have 
been struck with the differences existing with 
authors as to the year and day of Mary’s death. 
In a ‘Historie of the Life and Death of Mary 
Stuart’ which I have (1636) the fatal day is given 
as the “VI Ides of February.” Hulme says 
February 7. ‘The Secret History of White Hall’ 
(1697) states the earls “gave her notice on Mon- 
day, Feb. 6, 1586, to prepare for death the Wednes- 
day next following but one.” In the ‘Secret 
History of the Lives and Reigns of all Kings and 
Queens,’ &c,’ (1702), the day and year given, 
Feb. 8, 1587. Speed’s and Sir Richard Baker's 
‘Chronicles’ also specify the 8th; while in the 
* Medulla Historie ’ (1687), now before me, I read 
A.D. 1587, Feb. 7, as the year and day of Mary’s 
death. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


As this correspondence has assumed the form 
of an omnium gatherum of facts relating to 
Queen Mary, 1 may be allowed to state that in 
Mr. Sala’s ‘Echoes of the Week,’ for September, 
1883, he mentions that at the sale by auction of 
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among the rarities disposed of was ‘‘ Mary, Queen 
of Scots’ pincushion.” Rossrt F. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIVE LANGUAGE. 
(See 7" 8, v, 64.) 


Forty-five yo have made sad inroads on my 
memory, but I may yet succeed in interesting some 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ if I gather together, by one 
means or another, a number of native words and a 
sentence or two, for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch, as well as for their approximate phonetic 
accuracy. They are illustrative of the dialects in 
vogue in 1843 amongst the “ black fellows” on the 
shores of Port Phillip and Westernport and for 
some miles inland, and of the country at the head 
of Port Phillip Bay, upon which now stands the 
city of Melbourne, with its many thousands of in- 
itants. 

All interested in the future of Australia have 
much reason to your correspondent Mr. 
W. F. Marss Jackson for rescuing from oblivion 
even a few fragments of the language once spoken 
by the Botany Bay natives. The tribes who spoke 
it are now extinct, and the city of Sydney occupies 
the heart of the country they once possessed. The 
language must soon become as extinct as the people, 
but ge services a8 your correspondent tes 


records may not be eagerly sought for, and that 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ may not be of considerable 
value to generations yet to come of Antipodean 
et May I, therefore, ask space for the 
lowing imperfect vocabulary of the dialects to 
which reference is made in my first paragraph? 
It is a sad thought that probably no one now exists 
to set me right if I have unwittingly fallen into 
any error :— 
The good spirit, Marmayad- White gum, Yarrabing. 
na, Blackwood, Moeyong. 
The bad spirit, Bundyil- Peppermint tree, Whyyall. 
carno. Mangrove, Monarm. 
Native vine, Boroborobin, 
Spear with teeth, Coeyon. 
Reed spear, Terer. 
Oblong shield, Narragourt. 
Heavy shield, Mulga. 
Opossum cloak, Omum, 
Horse, Culkatarnook.* 
Blanket, Yalla nibberon,* 


Mother, Berber. 
Brother, Loernderlong. 
Sister, Laoworragick. 
Black, Woorcourdin, 
Black man, Colin. 
White, Tarndourin, 
White man, Amijec. 


A girl or wife, Lubra, I go, Nalingo. 
The head, Cowang. ere? Weja? 
Forehead, Ningin. No, Borac. 
Knee, Barding. Come here, Comballie, 
Toes, Bobobetinnong To-night, Boronedote. 
Teeth, ’ No good, Nulem. 
Moustache, Yarra-unduc Very good, Monameet. 
Hair of head, Yarra-boup, Get away, Yanna-tue, 

* These two words must have been coined by the 
natives after the advent of the coloniste, 


The liver, Boto. 
Eye, Murn, 
Kangaroo { — 
Opussum, Wallerd. 


Ringtail opossum, Bamoon, 


Look! Look! Conye! 
Conye ! 
Be quiet, Dit courda. 
on, Eurong-e. 
Don’t talk, Nia-bitoméma, 
Wait, Burra. 


‘| (p. 289, note) we 


Black cockatoo, Nerrinen, To dream, Yincorrobun, 
Platypus, Tolaiworong, A trail, Paring. 
Shark, Tallon-arrons. To eat, Tanganen, 
Stingray, Barbewor. To drink, Obien, 
Porpoise, Tingin. To go, Nalingo 
Whale, Batile. To delineate, Bruckuck 
Frog, Yorne. To steal, Pilmelaly. 
More-pork (bird), Whuck- To walk, Gego. 

yre bird, Bullen- in. A sleeping lair, Quomby 
Night, 
Tree, Terrong. heelem, 
Fern tree, Boeyot, A hat {Meee 

Place-names. 


Narme, Port Phillip. 
Powle, French Island. 
Worne, Phillip Island. 
Mayune, Ruffey’s Station. 
Dontagalla, the site of Melbourne. 
Villamanata, Hills near Geelong. 
Corronwanabille, the Yarra ranges. 
Mullum-Mullum, Nundy’s Station, 
Torourdun, Manton’s Station. 
Tobinyandger, Rutherford's Station. 
Tobinyallock, Jamieson’s Station. 
One, Canbo. 
Two, Bangero. 
Three, Bangero-canbo, 
Four, Bangero-ba-bangero, 
Many, Oodiooliol, 
A great multitude, Iggery-oodiooliol. 
Potika waugh ! 
Wientata colit ! 
Tamdaboona ! 


Boot ! 

Opprobrious untranslatable ejaculations. 
Muruyan yan yan conde bullen bullen nalingo. 
Looking for native pheasants (lyre birds) I go. 

By references to my old note-books and printed 
matter I have endeavoured to be as exact as the 
nature of my communication admits. 

Grorce H. Haypoy. 

Bethlem Royal Hospital. 


“La DAGUE DE LA MiséRIconDE.”—The phrase 
coup de grace is familiar to all, but “ the dagger of 
mercy” is, perhaps, less known. It is mentioned 
in M. P. Lacombe’s book on ancient and medieval 
armour. I quote from the only edition that I 
happen to have seen—‘ Arms and Armour in An- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages, London, Reeves & 
Turner, 176, Strand, 1874. I condense the ac- 
count. The “dagger of mercy” is represented on 
monuments as attached to the right, and not the 
left, or sword side. It is seen so early as the four- 
teenth century, or even earlier (p. 173). Again 
read that this miséricorde is 
mentioned in a French charter of Philip Augustus, 
A.D. 1194, and in England in the statute of Win- 


chester, A.D. 1285, From about the middle of 


ye! 


he 
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the first half of the fourteenth century it is fre- 
tly seen on English sepulchral effigies, and 
sometimes hung from the person of the wearer by 
a chain fixed to the hilt. A German miséri . 
date c. 1540, is stated to be in Lord Boston’s 
ion. M. de Caumont, in his ‘ Abécédaire’ 
(Caen, 1870), pp. 630-2, mentions the fourteenth- 
century sepulc effigy of Andrieu d’Averton, 
Sire de Belin, and that of Isabeau de Breinville, 
his wife. Andrieu has a conical iron helmet (“le 
pot de fer conique ”) like that on the Black Prince’s 
effigy in Canterbury Cathedral, and is in full 
armour. On his right thigh is the ‘‘dague de la 
miséricorde,” and on his left a two-edged sword. 
Lacombe (p. 276, note) states that Homer gives 
his heroes a weapon corresponding to the “ dague 
de la miséricorde,” but I cannot at this moment 
verify the alleged reference in Homer. Perhaps 
the Highlander’s “scin dhu” may be accepted as a 
parallel. H. ve B. H. 


Cuoosr.—I have lately noted a peculiar use of 
the verb “‘to choose,” which appears to have had 
an extended life. ‘‘ If you like it, well and good; 
if not, you may choose [%.¢., do as you choose], and 
leave it alone.” 

In ‘Sir John Mandeville,’ xx.: “ Whoso 
that wole, may leve me if he wille : and who so 
wille not, may chuse.” 

In ‘ Westward hoe!’ I. 1: “If you will send me 
my apparel, so ; if not, choose.” 

In a book called ‘ Worcester’s Apophthegmes, 
1650, ep. to reader: “But you say, you do not 
believe that there was any such private discourse : 
= then, who cares? Let him believe it that 


In ‘Evelina,’ vol. i. letter xxi.: “Come, Polly, 
let’s go: if Miss does not think us fine enough for 
her, why to be sure she may chuse.” 

Evidently it is intended, in Miss Branghton’s 
mouth, for avulgarism. Still the phrase is forcible 
in its rough homeliness, and one would like to think 
that it lingers yet somewhere. Has any one ever 
heard it ? C. B. Mount. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have lighted 
upon a ee of Shakspeare where the verb may 
seem to be used im the same sense. ‘ All's Well 
that Ends Well,’ IT. iii. :— 

Bertram. I cannot love her, nor will strive to do ’t. 

King. Thou wrong’st thyself, if thou should’st strive 

to choose. 
Here also “to choose” must mean “to do as you 
choose,” rejecting Helena. The choice, in fact, is 
assumed to be already made ; the “ striving” can 
only be to give effect to the choice, 


Two Unique Toxens.—Many hitherto unde- 
scribed and apparently unique sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century tokens which come under my notice 
ient general interest to make it ad- 


are not of 


visable to communicate them to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ but those which I am about to describe 
will, I think, be found worthy of attention. The 
first is a leaden token. Obverse :— 
FOR 
LABOVR 
ADAM 
WEB. 
Reverse : mattock and shovel crossed, 1565. The 
especial interest in this, as distinguished from 
almost all other tokens, is that it was issued not 
in payment for produce (tea, beer, coffee, and the 
like), but in satisfaction of labour performed by a 
husbandman or excavator. It is, in fact, a sort of 
anticipatory “ Lloyd’s Bond,” and worth, even. at 
the present price of lead, almost as much as some 
of those securities. 
The second is a regular seventeenth century 
trade token, and reads as follows : Obverse :— 


CHELSEY 

COLLEDGE 

FARTHNG 

1667. 

Reverse : a view of the college. This token is un- 
described, and probably unique. Chelsea College 
was founded in 1610 by Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter, “ to this intent that learned men 
might there have maintenance to answere all the 
adversaries of religion.” Archbishop Laud called 
it Controversy College, and the Roman Catholics, in 
derision, gave it the name of an alehouse. After the 
death of the third provost, Dr. Slater, suits were 
commenced in the Court of Chancery respecting 
the title, when it was decided that Dr. Sutcliffe’s 
estates should revert to their rightful heirs, upon 
their paying to the college certain sums of money. 
The college buildings were afterwards devoted to 
various inappropriate purposes, being at one time 
used as a rece for prisoners and at another 
as a riding house. 

In 1667 (the year in which this token was 
issued) Evelyn delivered by order to the Royal 
Society the possession of Chelsea College as a gift 
from Charles II. It was afterwards repurchased by 
that monarch (but query if purchase-money was 
ever paid), and its site utilized for the present hos- 
pital. It does not seem at all clear for what pur- 
pose or by whom the farthing was issued, and I 
shall be grateful for suggestions on this point from 
any of your readers. Tokens were, however, issued 
by the authorities of Newgate Prison and Bethle- 
hem Hospital. J. Exior Hopexiy. 

Richmond. 


Tue Eryrmotocy or tHe Frencu “ Bacor.” 
—In Brachet’s ‘ Etymological French Dictionary,’ 
ed. by G. W. Kitchin, Oxford, 1882, the French 
word bague (a ring) is equated with Icel. baugr. 
This derivation is meeeey assumed to be true 
by Prof, Max Miiller, in a recent book of his 
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called the ‘ Biographies of Words.’ I think it 
can be shown that the otymolesy is phonetically 
impossible. In the first place, Fr. -ague regularly 
corresponds to -ag-; Fr. 
vague = Icel. , O.F. ‘pirate” in 
* William of Tyre) leak titlagr ; see Mackel, ‘Ger- 
man Elements,’ 1887. On the other hand, Icel. 
-aug- would yield the Romanic type aucu(m), O.F. 
ou, Fr. eu; see Mackel, p. 119. In this way 
Icel. baugr yielded Low Lat. baueus, and O.F. 
bou, ‘a bracelet”; see Ducange, ed. Favre, s.v. 
“ Banca,” p. 607; also (part of the same work) 
“ Glossaire Francaise,” s.v. “ Bou”; also the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Bee,” p. 757. A de- 
rivative of this O.F. bow is still in use in Nor- 
mandy, where bouaille is still heard in the sense 
of “a ring” (see Moisy, ‘Dict. du Patois Nor- 
mand,’ 1887). The word we is connected with 
our bag, baggage; see the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary,’ s.v. “* Bag,” A. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Ricamorp Arcupgacoyry Recorps. (See 7” 
S. iv. 425.)—The inhabitants of the North Riding 
are not the only people interested in the proper 
treatment of these most valuable documents. 
In the eleventh century the archdeaconry com- 

ised the deaneries of Boroughbridge, Catterick, 
Richmond, Lonsdale, Kendal, Amounderness, Fur- 
ness, and Copeland, and I am not aware that any 
of these was subtracted from it before the re- 
arrangement of dioceses indicated at the reference 
above. I understand that some of the papers are 
at Lancaster. Possibly others may be in some 
third repository. I sincerely trust that something 
may be done, at any rate, in cataloguing the 
records. Q. V. 


Cap-a-Piz. (See 3% §. xii. 65, 135)—Pror. 
Sxear and other correspondents have pointed out 
that this expression comes from the Old French de 
cap & pied (Montaigne, sixteenth century, quoted 
by Littré), and, indeed, Mr. Inca. shows that the 
de was retained in English as late as 1615. Still 
I think that a word or two more may be said about 
the matter ; for is it not curious that so natural an 
expression as de cap 4 pied should so soon have 
been supplanted by de pied en cap (Molidre, seven- 
teenth century, quoted by Littré), which at first 
sight seems much less natural?—I mean so far as 
the order of the words is concerned. In the corre- 

nding expressions in the principal languages of 
Tasape the head seems to have been put before the 
feet—e. g., in Old French, in Italian (da capo a, or 
ai, Faas in Prov. (del cap tro als pes, Raynouard), 
in German (von Kopf bis zu Fusz), in Dutch (van 
top tot teen), as also in English (from head to foot, 
from top to toe), whilst even Littré bas to translate 
de pied en cap “ de la téte aux pieds,” and only in 
one expression in modern French (viz., de pied en 
cap) and in Spanish (de pies 4 ) do we find 


the feet put first. Still I think the two orders 

be explained. A bystander looking at a man armed 
at all points would naturally say “from head to 
foot”; but the armour-clad man himself would, I 
fancy, be apt to say “from foot to head,” re- 
membering that he had begun (as he indubitably 
would begin) at his feet, and had finished with his 
head. And, even in modern French, what I call 
the natural, and what is, at all events, the prevail- 
ing order (for there always were, and always will 
be more bystanders than armed men) still asserts 
itself, for Littré warns us that “c’est pécher contre 
Yusage que de dire habillé de cap en pied,” and 
this shows us that de cap en pied is still used, and 
very likely by the great majority, the uneducated, 


F. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Lorp Grorce Gorpoy.—In Vincent’s contem- 
porary account of the riots, a few anecdotes, as he 
calls them, of Lord George Gordon are given. He 
speaks of his great economy in living upon 800/. a 
year. He tells us that he was a most facetious 
companion, that he was much attended to when 
he spoke in the House, and during the session had 
said the wittiest and severest things against both 
sides of the House that had been heard since the 
day of Charles Townshend. This does not tally 
with what he previously has said—that his eccen- 
tric and desultory speeches were frequently the 
subject of ridicule in the House, and this was in- 
creased his tall, meagre figure and his Puri- 
tanical air. Byron was named George Gordon out 
of compliment to the Gordon family. Had this 
patron of rioting, his relative, anything to do with 
the great bard’s explosive ways and revolutionary 
views ? Byron was born just eight years after the 
riots. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


Aw Errmo.tocy.—Prof. Skeat may perbaps like 
to add the following remarkable “derivation” to 
his collection of similar absurdities :— 

“T have not gone into the derivation of hobby, but I 
would suggest that it may be au bois—wooden ; or from 
abbey, because popular entertainments in the Middle Ages 
were chiefly provided by the regular clergy.” 
Magazine, January, p. 74. 

Grorcr L, Arrgrsoy. 

Wimbledon. 


Tae Hoty Mawie.—Camden Society's volume 
‘ Anecdotes and Traditions,’ p. 84, has this bit :— 

“The Holy Mawle, which they fancy hung bebind 
the Church door, which, when the father was seaventie, 
the sonne might fetch to knock his father in the head, 
as effete and of no more use.” 
I cannot refer to Lansdowne MS. 231, from which 
the above is taken, and so I know not whether 
there be any more about this queer piece of folk- 
lore in it. Will some one who knows tell me 
whether the well-known savage custom which 
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seems to be here pointed at has left other traces 


in any part of England ? Denuam Rovsz 
Bedford Grammar School. 
Queries. 


We must ndents desiring information 
on family interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Norrtia the Basle edition 
of the ‘ Notitia,’ published in 1552, the document 
is spoken of as having been “‘ tot sculis abditum,” 
and “nunc demum ex ultimis Britanniis anti- 

uariorum studiis repetitum.” Ishould feel much 
obliged to any reader who could throw light upon 
this statement by saying (1) when, where, and by 
whom the earliest known MS. of the ‘ Notitia’ was 
discovered ; (2) how far the woodcuts in the Basle 
edition (which in my copy are coloured, presumably 
at the time of publication), are to be relied upon 
as copied from the MS.; (3) the date of the MS. 
A friend tells me that the MS. itself does not now 
exist. I am inclined to think, if the architectural 
woodcuts are correct copies from it, that it must 
have been an ectype, written long after the date of 
the original manuscript ‘ Notitia.’ 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

A Tennis Court at CuEster.—In Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s ‘ Stranger’s Handbook to Chester,’ p. 20, 
it is stated that ‘‘in the Tennis-court, in Fore- 
gate Street, friend William Penn...... held forth 
to his admirers, King James II., who happened 
then to be in Chester, being on one occasion an 
attentive hearer.” Again, p. 105, “There were 
two Theatres open at one time in Chester,—one 
here, and the other at the Tennis-Court in Foregate 
Street”; and, p. 135, “ Not far from the Union 
Hall is the old Tennis or Ball Court, where Penn 
+-+..0nce preached.” Now, I want to know what 
is the foundation, if any, for these assertions. I 
have asked Mr. Hughes for his authorities, but 
without success. Was there ever a tennis-court 
in Foregate Street? Was James II. ever ser- 
monized in it by W. Penn? Is there any truth in 
the story at all? I shall be most grateful for 
information on these points. 

Jutian MarsHatt. 


any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me a list of dictionaries of abbreviations, and 
of works containing them, including classical, 
numismatic, and monumental? Any information 
on the above will be thankfully received. 

W. T. Rogers. 
Inner Temple Library, E.C, 


Taz “H” Broyze Pexny.—To what news- 
pers did some unknown person write, about 
anuary or February, 1875, stating that he had 


coined the British imperial bronze pennies with 
the letter H below the date ? 
Hewry Garsipg, Jun. 
201, Burnely Road, Accrington, 


Waruies.—What is the meaning of warlies, as 
applying to an ancient estate? I am not satisfied 
with Salmons’s interpretation of the word in his 
* History of Essex,’ p. 266. W. Winters. 


Pirr Cxivs.—I have a medal or badge of mem- 
bership of this club, which belonged to my late 
father. The medal is gilt. On the one side is a 
portrait of Pitt, in white enamel, on a lozenge- 
shaped ground of black enamel, and round it is 
inscribed “Non sibi sed patrie vixit.” On the 
top is a wreath, with a small ring, apparently for 
aribbon. In the centre of the reverse is a small 
lozenge, in dull gold, with the words “ Pitt Club.” 
Then a ring of burnished metal, on which is en- 
graved the name of the member, and outside that 
the words, “In memory of the Right Honorable 
William Pitt, who died 26th January, 1806.” 

What was the club? Had it a house in London ? 
Or was it a political association, scattered over 
the country and meeting at local centres? When 
was it established ; and when dissolved ? 

A SeXacENARIAN, 


Ruyrmes.—The following is sung or 
said while a ball goes backward and forward from 
hand to wall or tree :— 

Keppy-ball, keppy-ball, Cobin tree, 

Come down and tell me, 

How many year old our 

Jenny | Johnny, &c.] shall be, 
The number of “ keps” or catches before the ball 
falls is the age. What is cobin, or ~“* ue 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Fairy Tate.—Will any correspondent help me 
to identify a fairy tale in which an individual is 
drawn through a keyhole? I think the book in 
which I read it many years ago must have been 
published in or before the forties. F. W. D. 


Antique Srirrups.—Will some reader give a 
list of the best works on medizval ironwork, and 
also name those touching on the above — 


A Becxetr Famiry,—Can you inform me 
whether there are any authentic records extant 
in reference to the family of St. Thomas & Beckett? 
There is a family who have held property in Wilt- 
shire, at Westbury and West Lavington, for several 
hundred years, some members of whom adopt the 
name of d Beckett. They have traced their descent 
with almost certainty to William Belet or Beket, 
who held lands temp. Edward the Confessor. It 
appears, however, that the little 4 was first used by 

mas 4 Beckett, who died in 1792, and was buried 
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in the family vault at West Lavington Church, on 
whose monument it is stated that he was a lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient family of Beckett of Little- 
ton Pagnell, Wilts. His arms, as given in the 
Visitation of 1623, are, Or, on a chevron gules, be- 
tween three lions’ heads erased gules, a fleur de lys 
between two annulets of the first. The arms of 
St. Thomas were, Three Cornish choughs on a silver 
ground. This family have a tradition that they de- 
scend from Gilbert, the father of Thomas 4 Beckett, 
who was probably born in 1090. A Jean Becquet, 
of France, claimed in 1441 to be registered in the 
Heralds’ College as of the family of the saint, and 
there are still some of that name in France using 
these arms and claiming descent from the family 
of the archbishop. B. A. ©. 


Baw ter-soat.—In the Times of Sept. 1, 1887, 

under the head of ‘ Disasters at Sea,’ there ap- 

d the following paragraph, ‘‘ The steamer 

by rus, of Sunderland, came into collision with 

and sank the bawley-boat Star of Rochester in Sea 

Reach.” Can any of your readers explain the de- 
rivation of this word ? H. H. 8. E. 
[The word is not in Smythe’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book.’] 


“ INSURRECTION” USED IN A Pecuiiar Sense. 
—S. Rogers, in a letter to his sister, dated Brighton, 
Nov. 9, 1798, says: “ But, adieu ! my dear Sarah. 
I must prepare myself for Lady Clark’s supper, 
where there is to be a general insurrection this 
evening” (‘ Early Life of S. Rogers,” by P. W. 
Clayden, London, 1887). What does the word 
mean ? W. E. Bucxtey. 


Larorry Baronetcy.— Admiral Sir John 
Laforey (1729-1796) was created a baronet in 1789. 
The second baronet, Rear-Admiral Sir Francis 
Laforey, K.C.B., was living in 1815. When did 
the title become extinct? That it is not to be 
found in Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ 
which is sadly out of date, is not, perhaps, sur- 
ey But this family, although it seems to 

ve covered four generations in England, has 
been also overlooked by Dr. Marshall in the 
‘Genealogist’s Guide.’ H. W. 


House or Srvart.—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me who is the present head of the 
royal house of Stuart? I do not mean, who is 
the heir general and representative of Cardinal 
York ; but, who is the heir male of that prince ? 
We must look for him, I take it, among the de- 
scendants of King Robert II. of Scotland. The 
issue male of King Robert III., I believe, became 
extinct on the death of Cardinal York in 1807, 
Am I right in thinking that the present chief of the 
royal clan is the Earl of Castlestewart? I have no 
books of reference by me, or would not trouble you 
with this query. His lordship (if I am correct in my 
surmise) yould now be King of Scotland if 


the | puffs, blubbers, and subscribes ” ? 


Salic law had obtained in that country. Whoever 
the present head of the illustrious house of Stuart 
may be, it is a noteworthy fact that among the 
many points of resemblance which it bears to the 
equally illustrious and unfortunate royal house of 
France, it shares with it the fact that from the 
time when they es pens into notice there has 
never been an heir male wanting in a, 


‘Tae Art or Dressixe tae Harr.’—In the 
year 1770 there was printed and published at Bath 
@ poem upon the above subject. The author is 
hidden under the initials E. P., and he dedicates his 

m to “the T. N. Club,” and to 

., Secretary to the Society of Macaroni, and 
Honorary Member of the T. N. Club.” In the 
dedication the nameless patron is, among other 
matters, credited with the following :—“ To you we 
are indebted for the we Shoe, the dimi- 
nutive Buckle and the clock’d Stocking ; Elegancies 
which no Petit-Maitre has yet refined upon b 
venturing to introduce, as you have long wis 
red Heels, gold Clocks, and a Hat and Feather.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say who was the 
author, and who was the nameless patron to whom 
the world is indebted for the innovations men- 
tioned ? 


Tae Pataconian Taeatre, Exeter 
—What is the history of this place of entertain- 
ment? It was offered for sale in 1781. 

Georce Exuis. 


Wiscoxstn.—From what language is this name 
derived? What is its etymological import? 
“Rock river,” “Gathering of waters,” “ Where 
one goes down,” “ Wild rushing channel,” Beaver 
Lodge,” are some of its alleged meanings. But no 
one of them seems to have much authority. Will 
not ‘ N. & Q.’ give us a better explanation ? 

James D, Bourizr. 


Scurvy Grass What was this beverage, 
mentioned by Antony 4 Wood in 1659? 
Epwarp R. Vrvray. 


Famity.—John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, married, January 13, 1396, Katharine, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Payne Roelt, Kut., 
and widow of Sir Hugh de Swynford. Is anything 
known of her sister or sisters? TT. MILBOURN. 

12, Beaulieu Villas, Finsbury. 


Joun Butt.—Can any correspondent give me 
the reference to a in one of Sydney 
Smith’s works in which John Bull is spoken of as 
difficult to move to any effort, especially a charit- 
able one, until he sees the si of two respect- 
able householders, and is thus assured that his 
money will be well spent, and an 3 on 
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Cuarrerton.—On July 6, 1770, Luffman Atter- 
bury is said to have bought some copyrights of 
Thomas Chatterton for one of the theatres. Where 
can I find particulars of this ? Norris C. 


Hate Famity.—I should feel obliged if any of 
your readers could give me any memoranda re- 
garding a —— Hale, who died and was buried, 
probably in the neighbourhood of London, about 
the year 1780, and who had a son Daniel, born 
1741, living at Westminster 1767, and afterwards 
at Colchester, where he died 1802, descendant 
from Edward Hale, of Ewelme, Oxford. 

H. W. Hatz. 

11, Sylvester Road, Hackney, E, 


Rocca.—What became of young De Rocca, the 
son of Madame de Staél’s second — and the 
pupil of M. X. Doudan ? . PA. 


*Memork or Nicnoras Ferrar,’ 1829.—I 
should be glad to know the name of the author of 
the volume of which I here copy the title-page :— 

“Brief Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, M.A., and Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, Founder of a Protestant Reli- 
= Establishment at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire ; 

liected from a Narrative by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Turner, formerly Bishop of Ely; now Edited with Addi- 
tions and Biographical Notices of some of Mr. Ferrar’s 
Contemporaries. By a Clergyman of the Established 
Church, Bristol: Printed and Published by J. Chilcott, 
30, Vine Street; and Sold by Hatchard & Son, Picca- 
dilly ; and Seeley & Son, Fleet Street, London. 1829,” 
The dedication, to his mother, is dated “St. Aryan’s, 
July 1, 1829.” The volume is one of 248 pages, of 
which seventy-three are devoted to the appendix. 
The “ additions ” are, for the most part, moralizing 
reflections by the editor. 


Earts or Westmortanp.—Had the Fane 
family any particular connexion, by property-hold- 
ing or otherwise, with the county of Westmorland ? 
If not, why was this particular county selected to 
name their earldom? Was the Fane family in any 
way the representative of the Nevills, Is of 
Westmorland ? Q V. 


‘ ‘Human Lirz.’—Mr. Clay- 
en, in his ‘ Karly Life of Rogers,’ quotes a passage 
from his ‘ Human Life,’ and adds :— 

“In the notes to the eame poem Rogers says: ‘We 
have many friends in life, Ca we can only ion one 
mother—* a discovery,” says Gray, “ which I never made 
till it was too late.” The child is no sooner born than 
he clings to his mother, nor while she lives is her image 
absent from him in the hour of his distress. Sir John 
Moore, when he fell from his horse in the battle of 
Corunna, faltered out with his dying breath some m 
to his mother. And who can forget the last words of 
Conradin when, in his fifteenth year, he was led forth to 
die at Naples ?’—“O my mother, how great will be your 
gtief when you hear of it!"”’” 


Who was Conradin? This note is not in the 1834 
edition of Rogers's poems, nor in any of the earlier 


ones, This, and the tender feeling so beautifully 
expressed, will be justification enough for my 
having transctibed the whole note. In what 
edition does it appear ? W. E. Buoxteyr. 


Rivicute or has been remarked 
to me recently that Byron is the only eminent 
English poet who has ridiculed fishing with the 
line. The passage is in ‘Don Juan,’ c. xiv. 106: 

And angling too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says ; 

The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it, 


Is this the only instance ? J. Maske. 


Replies. 


FRENCH PHRASES FOR A COXCOMB OR FOP 
(7 iv. 366.) 


Your learned correspondent Miss Busk has sent 
me the following notes on my list at the above 
reference, which she says I am at liberty to send 
to you. The only condition which Miss Busk 
annexes is that I should state they come from her, 
which I most willingly do. 


“I take the following from an Italian writer : ‘ The 
latest bit of French slang (1886) is becarre. What is it? 
Becarre is the French equivalent of our musical term 
bequadro, but the mondo elegante uses it in another sense. 
A becarre must be about thirty years old, though there 
are instances of some who are not more than twenty. 
Then he must be dignified; must know the distinction 
between courtesy and familiarity with ladies ; must not 
smile too easily ; must know how to bow gravely with his 
head, while keeping his whole person immovable, A true 
becarre always offers hie ungloved hand ; in fact, a becarre 
is never seen with a glove on his right band. Finally, 
he must know how to convey the mildest pressure; a 
hearty hand-shaking all’ inglese is allowable in a lady, 
but not in a becarre, 

“* A becarre would have been called a muguet under 
Francis I.; a rafiné under Charles [X.; a mignon under 
Henri III; libertin under Louis XIV.; freluquet, beau, 
talon-rouge, under the Regent; incroyable under the 
Directory ; petit-maitre, merveilleux, oe dandy, lion, 
gandin, gocodet, crevé, petit-crevé, gommeau later 
on.’ ” 


So far the Italian author, whose name I do not 
know. Miss Busk then continues in proprid 
persona :— 

“To this I will add one or two comments. Dandy, 
for which I have never seen a better derivation than 
from dandiner (‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 8. viii. 35), yet it has the 
— when used in French, of being one of the words 
received back from English manufacture out of French 
materials. A late use of it occurs in Montépin, ‘ La 
Voyante,’ 1886, p. 117; the period treated of is, how- 
ever, 1836. Concerning it there is the old sa: 
‘Winchester gentlemen, Harrow dandies, and Eton 
bucks,’ invented probably for the sake of the double 
meaning in the last. In certain Scotch families Dandie 
is ‘short’ for Alexander and for Andrew. It is the 
latter that gives Dandie Dinmont. 

“Instances of godelureaw occur in Zola’s ‘ L’uvre,’ 
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1885, p. 241, and in Gyp, ‘ Joies Conjugales,’ second ed., 


1877, p. 181. 

“ Jeunesse dorée answers, perhaps, rather to Disraeli’s 
expression of ‘curled darlings’ than to ‘dandy’; and 
does not pelit-maiire imply a necessary flavour of pedantry 
in information as well as in dress? Gommeur is, I am 
assured, spelt with an z in the singular, and not as in 
the Italian quotation, It has been succeeded by boudi- 
net; and Paul Bourget, ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ thirteenth 
ed., 1885, has the following (p. 171): “ Elle avait fait 
avec ses amies et leurs attentifs et leurs fancy-men 
plusieurs parties de campagne.” 

I should like to make a few remarks upon one 
or two points in Miss Busk’s interesting notes. 
Bequadro must, I presume, be a very recent term, 
as I do not find it in either of my Italian dic- 
tionaries (1861 and 1870). With regard to a 
becarre never offering his gloved hand to a lady, 
has it not always been considered “ bad form” to 
doso? Is it not supposed to be a survival of the 
time when men wore gauntlets, when a soldier 
could scarcely offer to take a lady’s hand in his 
iron-lined glove? See the incident related in the 
twenty-second chapter of ‘The Abbot,’ where 
Lord Lindesay—not of malice prepense—pinches 
Queen Mary’s arm with his “ iron fingers.” 

The Italian author above quoted names petit- 
mattre amongst the terms which came up, or at 
least were in use subsequent to the Directory. 
Bat petit-matire was known at least as early as 
1709. In Le Sage’s comedy ‘Turcaret,’ which I 
recently quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ (7™ 8. iv. 287) as an 
authority for the phrase, ‘‘ neveu & la mode de 
Bretagne,” and which was produced in that year, 
two of the dramatis persona, the Chevalier and 
the Marquis, are described as petits-matires. The 
term must have had a very long lease of life, 
because in M. Gustave Masson’s ‘La Lyre Fran- 
gaise’ there is a poem entitled ‘Le Petit-Maitre,’ 
marked “ Anonymous, 18—,” of which the refrain 
is, “ Ainsi doit étre un petit-maitre,” &c. Is the 
term entirely extinct now ? 

With regard to libertin. In M. Jules Bué’s 
notes to ‘Le Tartuffe,' ed. 1883, it is stated that 
“ libertin in Moliére’s time meant freethinking, 
freethinker.” See acte i. scéne 6. 

Subsequently to sending the above notes, I 
received the following additional communication 
from Miss Busx. Her extract from George Sand 
is in the original French. I have translated it to 
the best of my ability :— 

“Within a day or two of sending you a note on 
* French Phrases for a Fop,’ { accidentally met with the 
two following passages in books [ happened to be reading. 
I am sorry I could not command a moment to copy them 
before. George Sand, ‘ Nanon,’ 1872, p. 273, describing 
the conditions of society in 1794, makes one of her 
characters say,‘ The Royalists are not cowardly. They 
show, on the contrary, a boldness which one would believe 
had been vanquished. Ridiculously dressed, they call 
themselves dins and jeunesse dorée. At the present 


hour they show themselves in Paris with stout canes, 
to carry carelessly, but with which 


which they pretend 


“In ‘New Observations on Italy,’ written in the 
character of two Swedish gentlemen, by Grosley, and 
translated by Dr. Thomas Nugent, 1769, speaking of 
social opinion in Milan at that date, it is said, ‘The 
Milanese have a high opinion of French learning...... 
this prepossession is carried so far us to conceive even of 
petits-matires that the reason for their giving no answer 
to anything is that they know everything.’ 

May I conclude by thanking Miss Busx for her 
interesting notes ? JonaTHan Bovucuier, 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Mr. Bovcurer should consult Barrére’s new 
dictionary of ‘ Argot and Slang ” (London, 1887), 
s.v. “Gommeux.” There he would find a long 
article on the subject, and the dates given for the 
use of many of the terms which he himself enu- 
merates. With regard to the terms in use in 
France at the present day, Barrére gives the fol- 
lowing list of such as have come into use since 
1870, viz., “ gommeux, luisant, poisseux, boudiné, 
pschutteux, exhumé, gratiné, faucheur, and finally, 
bécarre.” He might have added vlan (or v'lan*), 
which is in his own dictionary (s.v.), and copurchic, 
which was declared to be the latest novelty in 
the Figaro of Aug. 31, 1886, but is not in Barrére’s 
dictionary (see ante, p. 170). I have consulted a 
French friend with regard to all these words. He 
says that gommeuz is still by far the most used ; 
pschutteux less ; pot , vlan, and cocodés (not 
given by Barrére, s.v.) less still; whilst bécarre 
and copurchic, though said to be the latest, have 
already had their day, and are falling into ob- 
scurity. As for the others, he has either never or 
but seldom heard them. 

I will conclude with a passage which I found in 
the Figaro of Feb. 13, 1886. It runs as follows: 
“ Leffet de la salle [nouveau cirque] est ravissant, 
dune tonalité trés douce et trés gaie 4 Ir fois. Il 
a conquis les suffrages du plus beau public du 
monde. Tout Paris était la, le gratin, la gomme, 
la poisse, le pschutt, le vian, le techock, et la 
panne.” These seven words are declared to desig- 
nate “les sept couches sociales de la population de 
Paris,” and it is evident that the scale is a descend- 
ing one, and that gratin represents the highest, 
and panne the lowest layer; but neither my 
French friend nor I myself can are the exact 
differences of meani . CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tae Prarer-Booxk Version oF THE PsaLMs 
(7™ S. iv. 202, 354, 512; v. 69, 136).—Mr. Lrxx 
now writes that he has been misled by Dr. West- 
cott’s book on the Bible, which “ erroneously 


* Vian is, however, strictly speaking, a substantive, 
as will be seen from the concluding paragraph in the 
text. See Littré. Those who write it with an apostrophe 
any connect it with void, familiarly pronounced 
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states that the curious misreading first occurs in 
the edition of the Great Bible for November, 1541. 
As this entirely corroborates my statement (p. 69), 
most people will think that there was no occasion 
for me to be “ better advised” when I wrote my 
note pointing out that both Mr, Lynn and Mr. 
Dore were in error. However, as we have now 
got at the truth, it is not nm to say more on 
the subject than that I might reasonably object to 
the manner in which the admission has Saas made, 
ially by Mr. Dore, who appears to have led 
into error. 
Mr. Lywn’s statement (p. 136) about the 
“ practical identity ” of the phan of the Great 
Bible I cannot agree with ; but as he and I per- 
haps attach different meanings to the phrase, I will 
not enter into controversy on the subject, but be 
satisfied with observing that if they are “ practically 
identical,” I cannot see why it would be so intensely 
interesting to know which the Prayer-Book Psalms 
are taken from. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ AGAINST THE WHOLE List” (7" vy, 107).— 
This means that Mr. Thomas Tew was an outsider. 
He stood as independent candidate, in opposition 
to what may be called the “ house” list. It is the 
practise for the sitting members to seek re-election 
en bloc, and so to canvass jointly, there being a 
prescriptive claim in favour of the old repre- 
sentatives, A. Hatt. 


In clubs and public bodies, when a fresh election 
has to be made of officers, members of committee, 
or such like, it is not unusual for those in office to 
put forward a “ house list,” that is, a list of those 
whom they think the most eligible. It would seem 
not unlikely that some such list was put forward 
at Cripplegate ward in 1731, which was displeasing 
to Mr. Thomas Tew, who then came forward as a 
candidate “against the whole list,” though his 
election could have displaced only one of them. 
There is a well-known contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ of 
the same name with this City champion, who may 
be able to furnish information about him. 

W. E. 

Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


_ Trees as Bounpantss (7" §, y. 3, 73).—There 
is a“ boundary tree” still standing between the vil- 
lages of Playford and Kesgrave, near Ipswich. I 
remember an old thorn tree between Kesgrave and 
Playford, called “the Boundary Tree,” which was 
standing about twenty years ago. A gentleman 
still living at Playford remembers fifty years ago 
going the bounds of that parish with a party of 
parishioners, and every boundary tree they came 
to had, there and then, a notch made in it with a 
hatchet. A. B. 


The Wedgenock Oak, near Hatton, Warwick- 
shire, This tree, which in 1868 was a mere wreck, 


enclosed by a rough fence, was pointed out to me 
as having formed a landmark for many centuries, 
as appeared in deeds then extant. I allowed the 
opportunity for further inquiry to lapse, and now 
am a petitioner to ‘N. & Q.’ 
These trees are called “meere trees.” A meere 
tree: a tree which is for some bound or limit of 
land” (‘ Nomenclator,’ 1585). ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


De Vismes Famity (7" §. v. 111, 131).—The 
gentleman who was “aclergyman of the Church of 
England, and, therefore, presumptively of English 
birth,” was presumably the Rev. Lewis de Visme 
(1720-77), who was one of the sons of Philip, the 
refugee, and Marie de la Mejanelle. His clerical 
character seems to have sat lightly on him, for he 
is found apparently as Secretary of the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, as our Envoy to the Court of 
Bavaria, and Minister Plenipotentiary at Stock- 
holm, where in 1777 he died. We find a parallel 
instance in the Rev. Louis Dutens (1730-1812), 
who appears as British Chargé d’Affaires at Turin. 

It would, I think, be an easy task to call together 
a host of reverend refugees to dispute the force 
of Mr. Mor Txomas’s inference. A surprising 
number received holy orders, and obtained pre- 
ferment in the English Church. Louis Dutens, for 
instance, the Rector of Elsdon, recalls the memory 
of another North-Country incumbent, Charles 
Daubuy, Vicar of Brotherton. He came from 
Guienne, while Dutens was a native of Tours. 
The two Peter Allixes, father and son, who became 
respectively Canon of Salisbury and Dean of Ely, 
were natives of Alencon. Daniel Amiand, who 
became Rector of Holdenby and Prebendary of 
Peterborough, hailed from Xaintonge. Of the 
brothers Barronia, who were born in refuge in 
Holland, Isaac John (1709-97), who long served 
the French Church of ‘ God’s House” in South- 
ampton, was Vicar of Eling, Hants ; and James 
Francis (1701-1770), who served “La Patente” 
and other French churches in London, was, accord- 
ing to the Gentleman’s Magazine, Rector of St. 
Augustine’s, Bristol. But the limits of this note 
do not allow of any lengthened list. 

Referring back to my previous note at p. 111, I 
may add that I find in the new edition of ‘La 
France Protestante, by M. Bordier, a merciless 
criticism of the De Visme family pretensions. M. 
William De Visme is referred to (the italics being 
mine) as, “ décoré des titres de Comte et de Prince 
en Angleterre au milieu du siécle —, 


New Univ. Club. 


At least thirty years ago the name of this family 
was familiar in Bedford; but what brought about 
their residence in that town I cannot say—pro- 
bably the chance given of education in the well- 
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known schools on the Harpur foundation. In the 
pedigree of De Vismes given in Burke's ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ 1879, mention is made of two 
sons of Viscount Henry de Vismes holding com- 
missions in the Bedford Militia, an evidence of 
local position. Viscount de Vismes is there stated 
to be “a younger son of the noble house of De 
Vismes, of which the head and representative, the 
late William, Count de Vismes, resides (sic) in 
France,” and on the same authority is said to have 
been born Deo. 19, 1808. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ appear to be under 
the impression that I am interested in the family 
of De Vismes. My query (7" S. iv. 449) was in- 
tended to refer entirely to the ‘ Ancient Protestant 
family of Picquett, Marquess de la Mejanelle or 
Majanes, originally of Picardy,” and their armorial 

i MeEJANELLE. 


It may interest H. W. to know that John de 
Vimes married Mary Dupire in the church of St. 
Alphage, Canterbury, on Oct. 7, 1675. Speaking 
from memory, this is the first and only time I have 
met with the name in the Canterbury registers; 
but I may find it again as my work 88e8, 

J. M. WPER. 


Canterbury, 


Borretizr S. v. 106).—Buffetier is a 
modern French word, and may have existed for 
two centuries or more ; but I do not believe that 
it was ever applied to the “ Yeomen of the Guard” 
established by Henry VII. My impression is that 
the name beef-eater originated in the langues de 
beuf, the technical name for the spears which they 
carry now, and have carried from the time of their 
institation. The spear-heads are of the shape of 
an ox-tongue, and have always been known in 
armoury by that name. I doubt whether the term 
buffet, +.¢., sideboard, was a term for furniture in 
Henry VII.’s reign. 

The popular idea that the beef-eaters have 
always been giants is a delusion. Henry VIII, 
when he became corpulent, took care to be sur- 
rounded by men much bigger than himself; and 
whatever the practice may have been in the mean- 
while, the stalwart old soldiers of the present guard 
are, no doubt, both physically and morally, as great 
men as any of their predecessors. 

Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


An instance of the English use of buffetier for 
beef-eater occurs in Smith’s ‘Nollekens and his 
Times, vol. i. chap. iii. p. 78 (second edition). 
Smith himself is not much of an authority, but he 
doubtless had a precedent, and the word is not 
italicized. W. H. 

Buffetier is in Littré’s ‘ Sapplément,’ where he 
explains the word as “celui qui tient un buffet 


dans une de The Academ 
Dictionary ly buvetver in a similar meaning, 
A. Fats. 
Hamburg. 


Dusorpiev Famity (7 §. iii. 329, 458 ; iy, 
71, 213, 398 ; v. 50).—Since writing to ‘ N. & Q’ 
on this subject I have discovered in the will of 
Thomas Penny, of Queen’s Bloomsbury, 
youngest brother of the Robert Penny who marri 
Clare Trafford, the following legacy, ‘‘ Ten pounds 
to Mrs. Hester Deboardieu.” The date of the will 
is Feb. 13, 1776. 

H. W. Forsrta Harwoop. 


Toxens (7™ §. iii. 496; iv. 94, 397, 
536).—The Rev. William Iago, B.A., the late 
President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, has 
very kindly furnished me with the following in- 
formation respecting the Bonython token found in 
Mevagissey Church, Cornwall, in 1887, and now 
in the museum at Truro. 

The Bonython trade token of the seventeenth 
century. Obverse: three fleurs-de-lis, 

* IAMES , BONYTHON, 

Reverse :— 

LM, 

* oF , MAVEGISTE . 1652, 

The fleurs-de-lis are derived from the family arms, 
but the fleurs-de-lis are not on an armorial shield, 
and are “one and two.” The Bonython arms are 
on a shield, three fleurs-de-lis, “two and one.” 
The initials I. M. B. refer to James and Mary 
Bonython, of Mevagissey. In the parish register 
are these entries : 


1642, May 18. James Bonython and Mary Fousat 
(Fawcett 


Baptisms. 
1643, March 26. Mary, daughter of James Bonython 
and Mary his wife. 

1644, June 28, Elizabeth, daughter of the same. 
1652, December 12. Margery, daughter of the same, 
1655, May 5. James, son of the same, 

Jonn Bonyrsoy. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


If Curious will refer to 23 of his 
Boyne’s ‘Tokens’ he will see the following ex 
tion of the mysterious letter that follows the initial 
of the token issuer’s Christian name :— 

“On the tokens the initial of the surname is 
placed over those of the Christian names of the h 
and wife.” 
It is, in fact, well known that the second letter 
(the M. in this case) stands for the wife’s Christian 
name. Gerarp Exior Hopexix, 


Caomerys anp Hosprraurry (7" 109).— 
This thought (by whomsoever formulated) was evi- 
dently in the mind of the elder Samuel Wesley, 
Rector of when he spoke the famous 
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“grace after meat” at the table of the local squire, 
upon the only occasion when that careful gentle- 
man is said to have given a dinner to his friends:— 
Behold a miracle ! for ’tis no less 
Than eating manna in the wilderness ; 
Here some have starved where we have found relief, 
And seen the wonders of a chine of beef ; 
Here chimneys smoke which never smoked before, 
And we have dined—where we shall dine no more ! 


B. 


Srr Grant, M.R. v. 28, 135).— 
It is scarcely likely that any record but that of a 
family Bible or the baptismal register of the M.R. 
(if either be in existence) would afford the minute 
particulars which seem to be desired by G. F. R. B. 
Anderson's ‘Scottish Nation,’ indeed, gives 1754 
as the year of the birth of the Right Hon. Sir William 
Grant, and Elchies, Morayshire, as the place. With 
regard to his re-election for Banffshire in 1801, a 
necessity within that year seems connoted by the 
circumstance that on May 20 Sir William was 
nominated to the Mastership of the Rolls, on the 
promotion of Sir Pepper Arden. This date is fur- 
nished by the ‘Scottish Nation,’ where the year of 
Sir William Grant’s first election for Banffshire 
(1796) is given, with the statement that he con- 
tinued to sit for that constituency till the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament in 1812. May not March, 
1801, be a misprint for May? As Sir William 
was residing with a widowed sister at Dawlish, the 
probabilities seem to be in favour of his burial 
there, He died (‘Scott, Nat.’) May ~ 

OMAD. 


Jack Frost, &c, (7" S. v. 109).—Jack Frost is 
one of the large family whose names are recorded 
by Dr. Cobham Brewer in his ‘ Dicti of Phrase 
and Fable,’ pp. 448-451, and is, I should imagine, 
a ane of considerable antiquity, defined as 
“frost personified as a mischievous boy,” and 
oe a name which is almost the commonest of all. 

hen children ask who has covered the window- 
panes with such beautiful patterns, they are told 
that “‘ Jack Frost” has doneit. The phrase is like 
Topsy, “ it growed.” The other two are modern 
imitations, and the sooner are consigned to 
oblivion the better. . E. Bucxiey. 


Patron Ciient S. v. 86).—The words 
“layman” and “ professor” are similarly abused. 
Accountants, architects, dentists, musicians, and 
other ‘‘ professional” people are getting into the 
habit of speaking of those who are not of their 
profession as “‘laymen.” Lawyers do so; but 
they have an historical defence. Teachers of music 
and of languages (and, I believe, of gymnastics 
and of phrenology) style themselves “ professors.” 
I think it was the late Baron Alderson who in- 
ttle by a a witness who had given himself that 


asking him, “ In what 
.C. B. 


“Rare” Ben Jonson (7 8. iv. 129, 235, 434; 
v. 36).—Kiticrew, in all likelihood, is aware 
that Smith, Smithe, Smyth, Smythe, Smeeth, &c., 
might, in Jonsonian days, have been but one per- 
son; but will probably answer, “True; but Jonson 
was very precise.” So he was. Nevertheless, the 
following facts are supported by evidence : First, 
that in the earlier period of his life his title-pages 
(all the evidence of that period that we have) bore 
on them “Johnson”; secondly, that for years after 
the publication of the title-page in Latin of his 
partof the ‘King’s Entertainment’ (1603), where his 
name stands aloft in the genitive as “ B. Jonsonii,” 
he spelt his name “ Jonson”; thirdly, that the folio 
copies in 1631 of ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ ‘ The Staple 
of News,’ and ‘The Devil is an Ass’ spell his name 
on their title-pages as “ Johnson.” We may gather, 
too, from the fact that the three were printed uni- 
formly by “J. B. for Robert Allot,” and from this 
that the second and third are paged continuously, 
that the three were issued under the supervision of 
Johnson, he intending to bring out successively in 
ws a second volume of his works. An undated 
etter of his to the Duke of Newcastle, which 
puzzled Gifford, proves the same. I have not yet 
collated these three plays with their earlier quartos, 
so as to determine whether or not they bear marks 
of amendment by the author, but a collation of 
some of his earlier plays in the folios of 1616 and 
1640 has proved to me that he had made slight 
alterations, especially of punctuation, such as show 
that he had intended—but for the interposition of 
drink, disease, poverty, and finally death—to re- 
edit and reissue this first and one-volumed folio of 
1616, a further argument that he had also contem- 
plated a corresponding volume, containing his later 
works, Lastly, I may say that the large — 
of the writers of the ‘ Jonsonus Verbius’ spell 
name “Johnson.” For further details I refer the 
reader to a short article that I wrote on the subject 
in the Antiquary for August, 1880, though it might 
be added to in one or two points, 

Br. NicHotson. 


Kituicrew is quite right. Dean Stanley says 
‘Westminster Abbey,’ p. 272), ‘‘He is called 


ohnson on the gravestone, as also in Clarendon’s 
warD H. Marsnart, M.A. 


Annas, A Woman’s Name §. iv. 507; v. 
37, 133).—Immediately to the east of Barmouth, 
or Abermawddach, on the high land behind the 
town, is a small plain or meadow, enclosed between 
hills, and named Gwastad Annas, é.¢., as it was 
several times translated to me, “ Agnes’s on, 

Bappgstey (7 iv. 267; v. 90).—A 
portion of a diary kept by Henry Ferrers, which 
comprehends parts of the years 1620 and 1628, and 
which was formerly in the possession of Peter Le 
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8, Maz, 10, 


Neve, is now in Rawlinson MS. D 676 
in the Badicise Libor, It is written in a hand 
extremely difficult to decipher, and most of the 
entries, which are v minute, and refer to 
almost every hour in day, are not worth the 
trouble of deciphering ; but the following passages 
deserve transcription for their mention of members 


of the Shakespeare family and of Lucy of Charle- 
cote :— 


kins that of Henry Shakspere, and presently to 
irae foorth to whitening this frosty weather, which 
ov. 5.—The name of “ Peeter Shakespere ” is written 
with other names on fol, 8, 

Same day.—* Edward saith I owe Shakespere none, 
although I thought I had ought som for meate which 
Bissett fetched.”"—Fol. 9. 

Nov. 6.—John Couper “ telles me that Wenman that 
is in the jayle in Warwick was a priest, and after maryed 
a blynde (?) wyfe, whom he hath with him and a mayde 
in prison, and that Sir Thomas Lucie made him his par- 
son of Charlecote, and is wearie of him; that he was laid 
in i for 20 pounds that Mr. Thomas Theyr lent him 
at his suite.”—Fol. 11b. 

Nov. 12.—“ Henry Shakspere sent his boy for a marke 
for his napkins, which I sent him.” —Fol. 19b. 

1628/9, Feb. 4.—“ Mary telles me that Shakspere of 
Kingswode had ben or sent to Bartles (!) to buy the 
18“ Shak Rowth (#) and Brag 

eb. 18.—* re wth were 
with my son.” —Fol. 38. 

March 11.—“ John Shakspere cam hither about his 
court, and I told him that I had Mr. Borgoyne’s promisse 
to be ...... (?) to keep the court at the tyme appoynted, 
which he was glad to heare, and promisseth to satisfy 
the parties to my contentment.” —Fol. 49b. 


W. D. Macray. 


Looxine-Giass covered aT A Deatu (7 
iv. 507; v. '73).—A friend of mine had occasion to 
attend a funeral in the far north some years ago, and, 
to his surprise, when the coffin was carried out of 
the house all the windows were opened as wide as 
possible. On inquiry, he was told that the spirit 
of a dead person is supposed to hover near the 
body until it is buried. The windows being opened 
is to allow of its escape, as it would be unlucky for 
the spirit of a deceased person to frequent the house 
in which it died. This was told in good faith to 
my friend by an old woman, a friend of the de- 
ceased, and may explain one of Mr. A. L. CLarx’s 
unsolved burial customs. 

Rozert F, Garpiver. 

Glasgow. 


I fancy this is very largely an English as well as 
German custom. Pretend what we may, whether 
in religion or philosophy, there is an eeriness 
about death which the great majority must confess 
to. Without seeking any recondite significance, or 
supposed protection against imaginary evil, what 
more natural than to seek to avoid the reflection 
in the glass of the features of the dead, or, even if 
these are covered, of the coffin? The reality must 


be more endurable than the reflection—the shadow 
G. Juxian Harvey. 


[It is a Russian custom to open the windows when a 
corpse is in a room. ] 


(7" vy. 128).—See the English Dialect 
Society’s publications, and Miss Jackson’s ‘ Shrop- 
shire Glossary.’ It is still in use in the sense of 
“ ridge left in ploughing” in Lincolnshire (English 
Dialect Society, No. 15, p. 17), in Leicestershire 
(same, No. 31, p. 98), and in Shropshire. Miss 
Jackson’s example is excellent :— 

“I see theer’s a balk in a fild 0’ corn down by 
Steppiton ; I dunna know who it belungs to, but it’s no 
sign anyways ; theer’ll be djeth [death | i’ the ’ouse afore 
*arroost [harvest }.” 

There may be more. I have not looked through all 
the books. Watrter W. Sxzat. 


Balk, pronounced bauk, is still used here in the 
sense of a strip of unploughed land which separates 
one property from another in an open field. In a 
‘History of Lincoln,’ published in 1810, I find, 
“Under a raised ground or bank parallel to a 
balk, the only one in the field” (p. 240). See also 
——- vol. xxvi. p. 369, and Seebohm, 
‘English Village Community,’ 4, 19, 20, 119, 
382. John Clare, in his ‘Sunday Walks,’ speaks 
of “narrow balks that intersect the fields.” The 
little ridges left in ploughing are also called balks. 
We have here a proverb, “More balks, more 
barley ; more seams, more beans.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Grose, in his ‘ Provincial Glossary,’ 1811, gives 
ap | land left unploughed, to divide the 
property of different persons in common or open 
fields. Northumb.” This is doubtless the same 
word as balk, though otherwise spelt ; for Grose 
gives also “ Balk, or Bauk-staff, a quarter-staff. 
N.” In ‘A New English Dictionary’ there are 
examples given of the use of the word in 1821 and 
1840, MarsHatt. 

[W. A. refers to the use of this word in Essex; 
R. H. H. in Pontefract; A. B. in Suffolk; the Rev. E. 
in Oxfordshire; Mz, T, Smita Woouter in 
the Midlands generally ; the Rev. W. E. Bockiey men- 
tions Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire Glossary,’ ‘The Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ Palgrave, ‘ Piers Plowman,’ Xc.; 
J. T. F. quotes its use in a description of the ‘ Perambu- 
lation at Ripon in 1481’ (‘ Ripon Chapter Acts,’ Surtees 
Society); and G, N, quotes from a song of Burns. } 


Bieta (7* S. v. 108).—The hour of birth 
is frequently inserted in our old parish registers in 
the case of persons of social standing. Doubtless 
the idea is astrological. The heavenly bodies are 
changing their apparent position every moment, 
and so for the correct casting of a horoscope definite 
particulars as to birth-hour are matters of import- 
ance. I think there is some allusion to the point 
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in an article on astrology in the current Century 
magazine. Artaour Meg. 
Lianelly. 


In the case of succession to real estate the ques- 
tion of right heirdom can sometimes only be settled 
by evidence as to the exact moment of birth. 

are recorded, I think, in the text-books 
of the English law on that subject. One can 
understand that such a point of importance would 
not be overlooked by English settlers I CMY 


Snopocracy: ‘GorponnAven’ (7 §. iv. 485; 
v. 92).—The printer, or perhaps myself, having 
omitted the locative—Glasgow—from the foot of 
my note, readers may be perplexed to know what 

is referred to. Will they, therefore, kindly 
note the correction. Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Whatever may be thought of this ‘odious 
coinage,” it cannot be said to bea new word. I 
suppose it may be classed, politically, as Radical 
slang, implying contempt or hostility toward the 
class indicated. It may be found plentifully be- 
sprinkling Chartist and old Radical publications, 
notably Hetherington’s Poor Man's Guardian, 
1831-1835. G. Harney. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Hoote (7" §S. v. 47, 96).—After reading the 
query of Acenorta I read the Kentish Express 
and Ashford News published January 21, and 
under Tenterden news I see the name of a “ Mr. 
J. Ellis Mace.” This information may be useful 
to the querist. Coit. Ree. Oxon. 


‘TrisHMen AND InisHwomen’ (7 108).— 
George Brittaine was the author of this book, the 
second edition of which was published in Dublin 
in 1831. G. F. R. B. 

This book was written by George Brittaine. A 
second edition appeared in 1831. Besides ‘Hyacinth 
O'Gara’ (1829) and ‘Irish Priests and English Land- 
lords’ (1830), he wrote ‘The Confessions of Honor 
Delany’ (1830), ‘Mothers and Sons’ (1833), and 
‘The Election’ (1840). Ds V. Payen-Parne. 

University College, W.C. 


Quzen (7" §S. v. 87, 154).—Her 
effects were sold at Cambridge House, South 
Audley Street, on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1822, and 
six following days, by John Robins, auctioneer, of 
Warwick House, Regent Street. There were 172 
lots, including carriages, plate, linen, wines, 
dresses, laces, hats, bonnets, boots, &c. The 
— was so excited that the military had to 

called out to watch the proceedings. 

Wituiam H. Commines. 


“Nom ptume” §. iii. 348 ; iv. 17, 331, 
404; v. 52, 155).—Mr. Bovcuter inquires why 
I object to the use of nom de plume. My objec- 


tion is that the phrase is illogical. The word nom, 
employed in this way to convey the notion of an 
assumed name, ought to be coupled only with an- 
other substantive designating either a place or an 
occupation, or with a qualificative adjective, in 
order to form a congruous association of ideas. 
Thus it is correct to say nom de querre (not nom 
d'épée) for a warrior, and nom littéeraire (not nom 
de plume) for a literary man; and it would be 
equally correct to say nom de thédtre or nom 
dramatique (not nom de planches) for an actor, 
nom de cuisine (not nom de marmite) for a cook, 
&c. I remember a French housemaid (in France) 
whose real name was Julie, and whom her master 
and mistress always called by the name of a former 
servant, Marie, to which they had been long ac- 
customed. She said one day that Marie was her 
nom de service. That untutored girl had a native 
and unalloyed sense of what was good French by 
analogy, and she would never have dreamt of nom 
de balai. Even so, if a butler, similarly situated, 
spoke of his nom de cave no objection could be 
raised, but his nom de bouteilles would sound as 
ridiculous to French ears as nom de plume does, 
and will always do. F, E. A. Gasc. 
Brighton. 


As this appears not to be a French phrase, it is, 
perhaps, scarcely worth canvassing. Still it stands 
out as a most well-imagined Anglicism. It is far 
prettier than pseudonyme, and more definite for an 
author’s use than un faux nom, because in naming 
the literary instrument it shows us to be talking of 
an alias that is literary. Nom de guerre is, I 
think, never used for this, but it is not unfre- 
quently employed for sobriquet, or nickname. 
Under “ Pseudonyme” Littré gives as a synonym 
cryptonyme and hétéronyme, Pseudonyme is “un 
faux nom fait & plasir”; cryptonyme, a name dis- 
guised under an anagram ; hétéronyme is when the 
real name of somebody else is adopted, as when 
Cotin published bad verses under Boileau’s name. 
The following, from Webster, is amusing :— 

“ Nom de guerre, literally, a name during the [eie?} 
war; hence, a fictitious name, or one assumed for a 
time.—Nom de plume, literally, a name of the pen; 
hence, a name by an author, as his or her 
signature.” 

I think nobody has yet recorded the earliest use 
of the phrase by an English writer. It would be 
of interest to know who was the first barbarian 
(for all who live out of Paris are that to a Parisian) 
who dared try to enrich the French language with 
a new phrase, and succeeded so excellently. The 
dexterity astonishes one as Abaris, the red-legged 
Scotchman, must have astonished Pythagoras when 
he addressed his discourse to him in choice Greek. 

OC. A. Warp. 


Convicts Saippep To THE (7 §. ii. 
162, 476 ; iii, 58, 114, 193; iv. 73, 134, 395; v. 
50).—In the archives in the Probate Court at 


— 

| 


out for them,” and so the purchaser would not “set 
them at liberty.” 
This communication is already too long, or I 


in 

of the English Government. This vessel cleared | would add the list of prisoners, 

at Gravesend on November 8, 1651, and the names Joux Mackar (late of Herriesdale), 
of the prisoners are recorded in the Registry of | Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


Deeds for the county of Suffolk, in the state of 
Massachusetts, under date May 13, 1652. The 
names are printed in vol. i, of the ‘New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register’ (Boston, 
1847). I have compared them with the original 
entry in the Probate Court, and can vouch for 
their correctness, 

Being in the United States on a visit, and 
sojourning temporarily in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, I have been searching for notices of early 
Scottish settlers in Now England, and it was in 

i hat 


1618, “Payd to the Lord mayor more than J 
could collect for the sendinge the Children to 
Virginia, 00. 19. 03.”; and in 1621, “Ra, of 
the p'ishioners to send Children to Virginia, 
003. 10. 05.”; and “Payd to the Chamberla 
to send Chil’n to Virginia, 004. 05. 05. Another 
entry in the year 1623: “Rd. of the p'ishoners to 
send Children to Vi inia, 32. 9s. 3}d.” (Fresh- 
field’s ‘ Accomptes of St. Christofers in London,’ 
privately printed, 1885.) 

Warrant to the Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex and the keeper of Newgate for the delivery of 
Maurice Cavenaugh, Richard Greene, Jane Wood, 
Anthony Bromley, Mary Fortescue, John Hum- 
freys, Margaret Challicombe, John Howell, Jane 
Pryn, Elizabeth Branscombe, Mary Bur 
Elianor Sutton, Elizabeth Williams, and Thomas 
Merry to Capt. Thomas Hill, or Capt. Richard 
Carleton, to be transported by them to Virginia ; 
with a clause for executing any of the said 
prisoners who return. Dated July 8, 1635. 
(‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic.’) 

The King to the Sheriffs of Kent: In be 
half of John Tallford, miller, convicted at the last 
Quarter Sessions at Canterbury of stealing a mare, 
and now to be transported by William Gibbs into 
Virginia, not to return without special licence. 
Dated December 5, 1635. (Idem.) 

Acts of the Court of High Commission, re John 
Haydon, prisoner in Bridewell. Petition read, 
wherein he voluntarily acknowledges his manifold 
. | contempts against the authority of the Court, as 
as were sick of the scurvy or other diseases have | well in preaching abroad since his degradation as 
not wanted physick and chyrurgery, They have not also by making sundry escapes out of prison ; and 
sold for perpetual offered, voluntarily to leave this kingdom and go 
mest of thom (I heare) buildeth houses for them, for to Virginia if order were given for his enlargement, 
every four an house, layeth some acres of ground thereto, | Which the Court ordered on his giving bond with 
which he giveth them as their Owne, requiring 3 dayes in | sufficient securities. Dated June 18, 1635. (Idem.) 
the weeke to worke for him (by turnes) and 4 dayes for| The King to the Sheriffs of London and the 
thom themselves, and promiseth, as soon as they omy Te: | keeper of Newgate: The King having received 
| pry od he layed out for them, he will set certificate from Edward Littleton, recorder, touch- 

ing the King’s mercy to Thomas Brice, a con- 
demned — in Newgate, addressed 
e 


those deported i i .- | are to deliver to . Thomas Ketelby, or to any 
a the John and Sara, Both ship- other captain whee Ralph Brice, father to the 


ments consisted probably of prisoners taken at the | delinquent, shall appoint’ the body of the said 


sold it they were not actually | i¢linauent, shall appoint, rted to the King’s 
would fear in many cases their condition | Thomas B in Virginia, provided that if he should 


for it is not likely t to England without the King’s special 
that all would able to “‘ repay the money layed nate then be shall be taken and executed 


* Then a separate town, but f Boston according to the judgment already pronounced 
t The battle of Dentat wat ought 3, 1650. 
4,000 i and « large 


of the vessel got possession of these men. They 
were evidently sent out to be sold like other 
“ merchandise,” for in the letter of instructions to 
bo consignee (Thomas Kemble, of Charlestown*) 


“ Wee......doe Consigne the said shipp & Servants to 
be disposed of by yow for our best Advantage & account 
& the whole proceed of the Servants & yo} Returne 
in a jojnet stocke without any Division in coh goods as 
You conceive will turne best to acco™,” &c. 

In the volume of the ‘New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register’ to which I have referred 

is an extract from a letter dated “ Boston in 
N.E. 28 of 5% [Jaly] 1651,” addressed by the Rev. 
John Cotton to “the Lord General Cromwell,” 
which is very interesting. It is as follows :— 


against him. Dated July 27, 1634. Idem.) 
J. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 
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Cocowat 8. v. 87).—Cogonal is the term 
applied in the Philippines to wild, uncultivated 
land, covered with a strong wiry grass, used, I 
believe, for thatching. G. H. 


Pair Harwoop (7" §, v. 147),—This accom- 
H man of letters his career as the 
minister of South Place Chapel, Finsbury, occupy- 
ing the pulpit made famous by William Johnston 
Fox. The Christian Leader (Glasgow) states that 
“he had the advantage of being trained to 
ism under that mysterious Scot, John 
glas Cook, on the Morning Chronicle, when 
that paper was the organ of the Peelites and the 
most brilliant of all London dailies.” Mr. Philip 
Harwood is generally credited as the originator of 
the phrase “the massacre of the innocents,” as 
applied to Parliamentary Bills. 


Epwarp Dakiy. 
Selsley, Stroud. 


Worpswortn : “ Vacrant REED” (7™ §. iii. 
49; iv. 16, 95, 491, 511; v. 34, 114).—Mnr, B. 
Mount, at the last of the above references, says, 
“That he should have permitted to himself such 
an image [namely, of the shepherd’s pipe], even 

way of passing allusion, is, at least, very unlike 

ordsworth......[ need not tell A. J. M. how 
hated of Wordsworth’s soul were all such out-worn 
— properties.” May I point out to Mr. 

OUNT an instance of Wordsworth’s use of this 
phrase where there is no doubt of its metaphorical 
meaning? In the second part of‘ Hart-Leap Well’ 
are the following lines :— 

‘Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 
Of course Wordsworth did not actually and literally 
pipe his songs. ‘‘ Pipe” bere seems to be used in 
exactly the same sense as in the passages from 
Spenser and Milton which I quoted in support of 
my interpretation of the “ vagrant reed.” r should 
be glad to hear Mr. Mounr’s opinion of this. 

JonaTHAN Bovcuigr. 


In the ‘ Herball to the Bible,’ 1587, mention is 
made of “sedge and rushes, the whiche manie in 
the Countrie doe use in sommer-time to strewe 
their parlors or Churches, as well for coolness as 
for pleasant smell.” The species preferred was the 
Calamus aromaticus, which, when bruised, smells 
like myrtle. Constance 

Swaliowfield Park, Reading. 


Sr. Enocn (7™ 8. iv. 447; v. 12).—Close by 
the spot where the church called St. Enoch’s, in 
Glasgow, formerly stood (for it is now, I believe, 
removed) there was in early times a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Thenaw, the mother of St. Kentigern, 
and the Enoch doubt simply a cor- 
ruption o henaw. Origines Parochiales 
Scotia,’ vol. i. p. 5. T. T. B. 

Edinburgh. 


Dirricutty (7™ 8. v. 8).—Can 
the “triumphus” refer to the teaching in the 
Temple, in a way the first public sign of the 
Divinity? If so, the extra months and weeks 
mentioned well fit in with “about the age of 
twelve years,” Junius Srecca. 

Queen Square, W.C. 


or Svuicipes (7" S. v. 86).—Is it not 
worth while to make a note of the use of suicide as 
a verb, as used by Pror. Butier at the above refer- 
ence, “ The wills which had been made by persons 
who swicided while under accusation were valid ”? 

A. C. Lez. 


Durtock (7" iv. 489; v. 54).—Can the 
term ‘‘ water-lake” be upheld ?—it seems tauto- 
logical. Waterfield is known, and my suggestion 
of Dwr-leag may be supported by such forms as 
Darley, twice in Derbyshire, where Dar =dwr and 
ley is “‘ field.” We have also Durley in Hants and 
Wilts, also Durleigh in Somersetshire. This last 
seems conclusive. A. H, 


Scnootroom Amenitizs (7" §, iv. 505; v. 117). 
—Is not the word cut necessary in the second 
line to make six syllables in each but the last }— 


Cui testis est Deus, 
S. V. H. 


I remember a version of the lines quoted 
Mr. Hupsoy, which threatens the thief wit 
private vengeance instead of legal punishment :— 

Hic Liber est meus 

Testis est Deus. 

Si quisquis furetur 

This little libellum, 

Per Jovem, per Phebum, 

I’ll kill him, I'll fell him, 

In ventrem illius 

I'll stick my scapellum, 

And teach him to steal 

This little libellum. “ 


In French school-books one sometimes meets 
with an inscription similar to that quoted in 
& 

Aspice Pierrot pendu, 

Quia librum n’a pas rendu ; 

Si Pierrot librum reddidisset, 

Pierrot pendu non fuisset. 
This is accompanied by a figure of Pierrot hanging, 
a personage whose gluttonous and thievish propen- 
sities correspond to those of our clown. D. 


Rererence Kestr’s ‘Reports’ (7" §, iv. 
127, 535).—This is not to Brandt’s ‘ Exposi- 
tiones,’ as your kind and distant correspondent 
Gaston DE Bernevat suggests. I had already 
tested the references with a copy of that work in 
the British Museum, ed. 1552. The work referred 
to, moreover, whatever it is, must be in more 
than one volume, as “2 Brant” is constantly oc- 


= 
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curring. The reference has hitherto puzzled all 
readers, English and American. J. H. 
Middle Temple Library, 


Aycnor v. 26, 115).—The stone weighted 
wooden anchor described at p. 26 is substantially 
a kellagh, kellick, or kellock, very nearly as it 
has been described to me by an old Manx boat- 
man, only that one large stone formed the nucleus 
about which the wooden grapnel was built. It may 
be interesting to note further, as I have been told, 
that this name is now given by North Sea fisher- 
men to iron grapnels, which have probably dis- 
placed the archaic stone and wooden form. In- 
stances of its use in either form would be worth 
noting in ‘ N. & Q.,’ for though I have come across 
the word as early as 1670, it does not appear in 
many dictionaries, and I know of no figure or de- 
scription of it. Celtic students will note the stony 
name, and any light on the history of the name or 
of the thing will be welcome. . CO M. B. 


ayp Cry (5" S. xii. 173; 7S. v. 50).— 
This fact seems worth noting. On the Cornish 
coast, when the pilchard fishing season arrives, 
“and the gathering of sea-birds gives warning of 
the approach of the pilchards, look-out men, or 
huers, are stationed on the cliffs, who, on descrying 
the fish, cry out ‘ Heva, heva, heva’:—then all is 
excitement, and the boats shoot off from shore.” 
See article ‘Land of Tin,’ by Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
(F.S.A. and a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’), which ap- 
pears in the Antiquary for February, 1888. One 
naturally jumps to the conclusion that Auer, as 
used in the foregoing connexion, comes from heva; 
but is the first impression correct ? G. N. 


Doo’s Toorn Ornament (7" §S, vy. 129).—J. H. 
Parker, in the ‘Glossary of Architecture’ (Oxford, 
1845), states that the tooth moulding is “‘occasion- 
ally met with in late Norman work, as at the west 
window of the south aisle of the nave of Rochester 
Cathedral” (vol. i. p. 375); and the ‘Manual of 
Gothic Mouldings and Continuous Ornament,’ 
forming No. 2 of a “series of manuals of Gothic 
ornament,” published under the authority of the 
Department of Science and Art (Ox., Parker, s.a.), 
at p. 34, has, in reference to the zigzag and tooth 
ornament :— 

“ Moreover, in the same design, and sometimes on the 
very same block of stone, the two distinct characteristic 
ornaments are to be found together. In the frontispiece 
to this manual, the door from Ketton Church, while 
chiefly ornamented with the zigzag, bas on either side a 
series of tooth ornaments carried down the length of the 
shaft to the ground.” 

Bat in a later publication Mr. Parker observes :— 

o ely tooth ornament] is very characteristic of 
this 


je, for though in the Norman we find an approach 
to it, and in the Decorated various modifications of it, 


t 
still the genuine tooth ornament may be considered to | by 


belong exclusively to the Early English.” —‘ Introduction 
to Gothic Architecture,’ p. 117, Ox., 1881. 


Ep. Marsnatr, 
In the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ new edition, re. 
vised by Charles Annandale, in 4 vols., and dated 
1885, the definition has been corrected thus: “An 
ornament characteristic of the Early English’style 
of Gothic architecture.” In Parker's ‘GI of 
Gothic Architecture’ it is said “to be very ex- 
tensively used in the Early English style”—“to be 
characteristic of the Early English style, in which 
it is often used in great profusion, though occasion- 
ally met with in late Norman work, as at the west 
window of the south aisle of Rochester Cathedral” 
(fourth edition, Oxford, 1845, pp. 374, 375, under 
“Tooth Ornament”). There is some also, I be- 

lieve, in Durham Cathedral. 
W. E. Bucetey. 


Baronetcy in Buank (7" §. v. 125).—It is 
known to most readers of the history of the Stuarts 
that the first baronetcies were granted only to 
gentlemen of property, who were willing to pay 
down a certain sum for the king's service. It is 
stated in the preface to the ‘Shilling Baronetage’ 
that 
“ the chief end which the King bad in view in creating 
the Order, was to advance the Plantation of Ulster; and 
for this end the two branches of the Order collectively 
contributed to the Public Treasury the sum of 250,0001, 
or more than four times the sum which the Corporation 
of London and the twelve principal Livery Companies 
raised for that purpose, in consideration of obtaining 
grants of escheated estates to the extent of 8. “44 


But I never till now heard that patents for th ie 

titles were sold in blank, though the communica- 

tion of Mr. Davres seems to prove that such was 

the case ; and I am glad to see the question raised 

in ‘N. & Q.’ E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


**Q. THE Conver” (7 S, iv. 287; v. 15, 
113).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 165, 
Bepe identified ‘‘Q. in the Corner,” the author of 
‘Rough Sketches of Bath,’ with Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, born at Bath in 1797. 

Rosert F, Garpiver. 

Glasgow. 


Avurnors or Quorations Wantep (7 8. v. 


An arch never sleeps. 5 
This saying is recorded in the late James Fergusson’s 
admirable ‘ History of Architecture,’ where it is ascribed 
to the Hindus. That people, according to the author, 
were acquainted with the arch, but repudiated its use on 
account of what they considered its destructive principle ; 
for, as they argued, if one abutment settles it is not alone 


the arch itself which is affected, but all of the 

building with which it is connected. H. G. Keene. 

“ Even — — Hindus to use the 

arch, th it employed in their country 
the Mehometans, they quaintly express it, ‘an 
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’”Fergusson’s ‘Handbook of Archi- 


never Ben, WALKER. 


tecture,” introduction, p, xxxv. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
a Kempis. Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in 
Toweh his Life was spent, with some Account of the 

Examination of his Relics. By Francis Richard 

Cruise, M.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) — 

Dr. Cavise is a devout Roman Catholic, who has made 
more than one pilgrimage to the spots in Germany and 
Holland which are connected with the life of Thomas 
Kempis. Even if we do not take into account the 
‘Jmitation of Christ,’ on which his fame chiefly rests, 
Thomas 4 Kempis was still a most noteworthy man— 
one celebrated for devotion to the cause of religion, even 
among a brotherhood every member of which seems 
to have been animated with pious zeal. English people 
are, for the most part, ignorant as to the details of that 
great spiritual movement of which the Congregation of 
the Common Life was the centre. Some of those who 
have written on the subject have been led to strange 
conclusions, looking on Groot, Radewyn, and their fel- 
lows as forerunners of subsequent movements with 
which they had little in common. 

That Thomas & Kempis was the author of a rather 

numerous series of tractates on sacred subjects is ad- 
mitted; whether he wrote the ‘Imitation of Christ’ 
or not has been a subject of fierce controversy for 
upwards of two hundred years. So much trivial matter 
has been imported into the discussion, that it is weary 
work mastering all the details. The names of but two 
of those who bave been put forward as claimants for 
the authorship of this immortal book need be men- 
tioned. They are the great Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, and a certain Gersen, who is said 
to bave been an abbot in Italy. Dr. Cruise has grave 
doubts as to whether the latter person ever existed, and 
has the strongest conviction that Gerson was not the 
author of the work. He states the case in favour of 
Thomas & Kempis’s authorship with tact and ability, 
and without exaggeration. Whether we agree with him 
or not, we must be thankful for so complete a statement 
of that view of the case which has been received in this 
country. 
Dr. Cruise writes well. He shows not only a command 
of the subject in hand, but an amount of general know- 
ledge not common among specialists. e trust, how- 
ever, what he says (p. 180) as to Thomas's “bad” 
Latin is not meant as an apology. Latin was a spoken 
language then among ecclesiastics, probably among al! 
educated people; and it was no discredit to any man that 
he wrote in the language of his time rather than endea- 
voured to imitate the forms of Cicero or Tacitus. The 
language of the ‘Imitatio’ does not deviate from the 
Latin of our school-days more widely than that of 
St. Bernard. The difference is that one has a French 
and the other a Low German flavour. 


A History of Taxation and Taxes in England, By 
Stephen Dowell. 4 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Fou. recognition was afforded in our columns of the 
value of Mr, Dowell’s ‘ History of Taxation and Taxes,’ 
of which a second edition has now been demanded. In 
this many improvements are visible, None of these is of 
more general utility than the substitution of two indexes, 
one for the ‘ History of Taxation,’ and the other for the 
‘History of Taxes,’ for the four indexes, one to each 
volume of the original, In other respects the chief 
alteration consists of rearrangement of matter. Addi- 


tions, however, principally in the shape of appendices, 
have been made, and the narrative has been carried up 
to 1885, A general tabular statement of expenditure and 
revenue is a most important addition. The short account 
of the receipts from the Post Office isalso welcome. The 
work is a monument of skilled and conscientious labour, 
and deserves fully the reception awarded it. In its 
amended form it is indispensable to all occupied with 
political or socio-economical pursuits, 


Debrett’s Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 
(Dean & Son.) 

Desaett claims to be the oldest serial extant, having 
now appeared for more than a century, and reached its 
175th edition. The latest issue—which includes all the 
additions, no fewer than 420, made in honour of Her 
Majesty's Jubilee—is the bulkiest that has yet appeared. 
The information supplied concerning the relatives of 
baronets and knights is unique in its class, and is of 
highest value to those concerned in genealogical pursuits, 
while the list of Companions adds also special importance 
to the work, which maintains intact, and even ae, 
its deservedly high reputation as an indispensable work 
of reference. 


Hazell’s Annual C ia, 1888. Edited by E. D. 
Price, F.G.8, (Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 

Tue value of ‘ Hazell’s Cyclopedia,’ which has now 
reached its third year of issue, has met with universal 
recognition. Within its six hundred and odd pages ma 
be found almost everything that a practical man can see 
to know. It is, indeed, next to impossible to over-esti- 
mate its utility, From the Panama Canal to the Vebm- 
gerichte, everything concerning which intelligent 
curiosity is likely to be aroused may be found within its 
pages. It is, moreover, a dictionary of biographical 
reference. 


Tue harrowing revelations concerning our national 
unpreparedness in the case of a war are continued in 
the Fortnightly by the author of ‘ Greater Britain,’ who, 
however, in supplying ‘ The Ideal of a British Army,’ 
begins his suggestions as to a remedy to the terrible state 
of affairs he has depicted. Mr. Sew James writes 
upon Guy de Maupassant, and, while admitting and 
accepting his tendencies to dwell on the animal, finds 
him an artist of high power. Prof. Dowden treats of 
* The Study of English Literature,’ and advises, in limine. 
that the student should start with a general sketch of 
European literature, which “ should be fixed as an out- 
line map on the brain.” In ‘Social Problems and 
Remedies,’ Archdeacon Farrar is much happier in point- 
ing out the evil than suggesting means for its diminution. 
—‘ March,’ an ode by Mr. Swinburne, opens out the 
Nineteenth Century. 1t is one of Mr. Swinburne’s marvel- 
lous and unprofitable experiments in metre. Cardinal 
Manning supplies an eloquent ‘ Pleading for the Worth- 
less.’ Dr. Burney Yeo furnishes in ‘ Long Life and How 
to Attain It’ some curious statistics as to the conditions 
on which long life has been attained. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney supplies a startling paper on‘ The Swarmin 
of Men.’ Lord Fortescue on ‘ Poor Men’s Gardens’ an 
the conclusion of‘ The Constitution of the United States’ 
are noteworthy portions of a good number.—Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s ode ‘ On a Silver Wedding ' opens out Murray's. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff sends a startling ghost story. 
Similar in character is ‘A Highland Seer and Scotch 
Superstitions,’ by Mrs. Jevons. ‘The Extraordinary 
Condition of Corsica,’ of Mr. C, 8. Maine, reveals a 
very remarkable state of affairs.—In the Century the 
* Account of Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison’ 
stirs the soul like a trumpet. A description of Salisbury 

is accompanied with many admirable repre- 
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sentations of the noble edifice. The illustrations to‘ The 
Home Ranch’ are also excellent, ‘Some Pupils of Liszt’ 
and ‘ Franklin's Home and Host in France’ are 
readable and satisfactory.—Mr. Sidney L. Lee contributes 
to the Gentleman's a scholarly and valuable account of 
‘The Admirable Crichton.’ Mr, W. J. Lawrence writes 
on‘ A Century of Scene-Painting’ and Mr, A. C. Ewald 
on‘ Domesday Book.’—Penshurst is the first of the “ Old 
English Homes,” of which a description begins in the 
English Illustrated. The illustrations to this include en- 
vings of the pictures of Queen Elizabeth presented 
y that queen to Sir Henry Sidney, of Sir Philip Sidney 
and his brother Robert, and of Algernon Sidney, ‘ Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching Ways’ is brilliantly continued. 
‘The English Art’ has some capital illustrations, and 
Mr, Traill’s ‘ Et Csetera’ is up to its high level.—‘ Notes 
by a Naturalist’ in the Cornhill describes vividly the 
haunts of the otter. ‘Section Life in the North-West’ 
and ‘Some Clerical Reminiscences’ are readable.—Mr. 
Saintsbury’s ‘Thomas Moore,’ which ap in Mac- 
millan’s, is @ sound piece of criticism, though the esti- 
mate of Moore is higher than that now generally taken. 
* The Profession of Letters’ is an able paper. Mr. Ernest 
Myers writes on‘ Right and Wrong’ and Mr. E. Arm- 
strong on ‘The Spanish College in Bologna,’—‘ The 
Anatomy of Acting’ is continued by Mr. Archer in 
Longman’s, A suggested prologue to a dramatized ver- 
sion of ‘She’ is by Mr. Haggard himeelf. It contains 
a stage direction — unprecedented : “ Curtain falls 
for an interval of two thousand years.”” Mr. R. H. Scott 
inquires ‘ Is Climate Changing ?’—Al the Year Round 
has an article on ‘The Origin of Puss in Boots,’—The 
Bookworm has a paper by Mr. Blades,‘ De Ortu Typo- 
graphie.’ ‘ Burking a Knock-out’ gives particulars of a 
scene that has been more than once described.—No. VIII. 
of the Bookbinder has some good specimens of ancient 
bindings. 
Part LII. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of Parodies 
deals with burlesques of Alexander Selkirk and of poems 
by Wordsworth. 


Part I. of a new and revised edition of the Technical 
Educator heads the periodicals of Messrs. Cassell. A 
very solid mass of information is included in the first 
number, which, among other subjects, deals with “ Elec- 
trical Engineering,” “ Fortification,” “ Weapons of War,” 
and “ Agricultural Chemistry.” It has a coloured plate 
of a decorative design, and other illustrations. — 
Part XXXVIII. of Our Own Country has good full- 
sized plates of the quadrangle and the dining-hall, Eton, 
and many illustrations of Alton Towers and of the 
Golden Valley and the Black Mountains.—In Part VI. 
of Old and New London, which is principally occupied 
with St. Paul’s, an interesting feature is a reproduction 
of St. Paul's and the neighbourhood in 1540, copied from 
the earliest known view of London, Many designs of 
the exterior and interior of the cathedral, old and new, 
are also given,—Part XXVI. of the Shakespeare contains 
the first part of ‘King Henry IV.,’ and, after a full- 
length plate of Hotspur and Lady Percy, bristles with 
illustrations of Prince Hal, the Fat Knight, and their 
associates. — The Encyclopedic Dictionary begins at 
“ Mis-said” and ends at “ Multiply.” “ Mission” and 
ite compounds, “ Mitred,” “ Molinism,” “Mollusca,” 
“ Monachism,” “Moravian,” &c., afford instances of 
valuable information, while “ Mocassin” and “Mob-cap” 
show how useful are the illustrations.—The Cyclopedia 
of Education, Part II., deals at some length with “ Child- 

ee ion,” “ Diet,” &c.—Part XXIT. of the 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria carries the history to 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield and the murder of Lord 


Cavendish. Portraits of Lord Frederick, Mr, 


Chamberlain, and Lord Beaconsfield are among 
plates.—Among the contents of Part III, of the Fon 


very | tionary of are recipes for cooling drinks, The 


*“ principles,” which form the after part of the number 
supply valuable hints on the choice of wines,—Part VI. 
of the World of Wit and Humour gives extracts from 
Arthur Sketchley, Samuel Warren, and Bret Harte — 
‘ Les Premiéres ’ (representations) is the most readable 
portion of Woman's World. 


Recent volumes of the useful series of “ English His. 
tory by Contemporary Writers” (Nutt) comprise Simon 
de Montfort and his Cause, 1251-1266, by the Rev. W. H, 
Hutton, M.A.; and Strongbow's Conquest of Ireland, by 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, M.A. The excellence of 
these works makes the middle-aged reader somewhat 
grudge the facilities placed in the way of youth. For 
educational purposes this series is invaluable, 


Mr, Ernest E, Baker, of Weston-super-Mare, has issued 
A Contribution towards the Bibliography of Weston. 
super-Mare. It is a useful brochure, and Mb a 
good example to other scholars with leisure, 


Amone recent book catalogues of great interest are 
those of Messrs. Jarvis & Son, with the publishers’ notes 
on books of current interest; of Mr. Salkeld and Mr, 
A. Reader, wherein some curious French books are 
chronicled ; and of Mr. Gilbert, of Above Bar, South- 
ampton. 


Mr. Extiot Srock announces that the next volume of 
“The Book Lover’s Library” will be ‘A Collection of 
Noodle Stories,’ by Mr. W. A, Clouston, author of ‘ The 
Story of Sindibad, 


Rotices to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
ey of the — such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second Duplicate.” 

A CORRESPONDENT desires to know of any review of 
Donnelly’s ‘ Atlantis,’ published by Sampson Low & Co., 
in 1882. Did a review appear in Nature? 

G. Tucker asks where the phrase “ 
way” first occurs, We recall it as a sranalotien by Lege 
Hunt of “ Dulces Amaryllidis irz,” 

W. G. Strong, &o. (“ Miss Blandy,” 8. 128),— 
Replies to this query have been forwarded to Nemo, 
We can bat repeat the substance of a notice to corre- 
spondents which appears 5t §, iii, 180, that further pub- 
licity is not to be d, 

Corkicenpa.—P. 166, col, 1, 1. 23, for “ ” read 
vayne; 1,11 from bottom, for “ingenius ” ingenwis, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ —Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, : 
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THE COINAGE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE FERGUSLIE CABINET 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS. 


By EDWARD BURNS, F.S.A. Scot. 


(Impression for sale limited to 500 Copies, Large Paper, 
10 Gwineas, 45 Copies.) 


In the present work, besides a detailed description of every 
Scottish coin in the Ferguslie Cabinet (the most extensive 
collection of Scottish coins in all the metals that has ever yet 
been formed), liberal advantage has been taken of the specimens 
in other cabinets, public and private, wherever these could 
illustrate the subject. 

Every coin described has been personally examined with the 

tion of the ined in the British Museum 


and Hunterian Collections, of which casts were provided. The 
Scottish Coinage has thus been dealt with in its entirety for 
the first time. 

The Plates forming Volume III. (79 in number, and em- 
bracing 1,547 figures, with descriptions) have been executed in 
facsimile by M. Dujardin’s heliogravure process, and the several 
pieces related to and illustrative of each other are so arranged 
as to form an important portion of the proof adduced in sup- 
port of the various changes found necessary. 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION, 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


This Edition will consist of 16 volumes, small crown 8vo. It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. 
Browning, at different periods of life ; and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s. per volume. 


THERE WILL ALSO BE A LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 250 COPIES, 
PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing PA’ PAULINE and SORDELLO, will be published on APRIL 26th. 


marvellously cheap 


edition. "— Spectator, THE POCKET EDITION Revie. 


OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 volumes, price 
ls. 6d, each in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, or 1s. in paper cover, 
has now been completed by the publication of the volume containing 


DENIS DUVAL; and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, ‘Dainty little 


“Very cheap, vol trongly 
and SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. beauti- 
venient edition.” *," The Set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome fully printed.” 


Liverpool Courier. Ebonized Case, price | 2i. 128, 6d, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On MARCH 26, price 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XIV. (DAMON—D’EYNCOURT), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XV, will be issued on JUNE 26, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. %.| in the RIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second 
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